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Club Activities Vary 


HEN the Contest Committee of 

the National Association of 4- 

Star Clubs met recently to check the 
returns on the “Ten Best Films’ Con- 
test, I was surprised to hear one of the 
boys state that he thought all the 
4Star Clubs followed similar programs 
of activity. 
The truth is that almost no two of 
them are alike. The reports made by 
the 4-Star Clubs to the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National As 
sociation indicate that clubs can be 
as varied as individuals in their responses 
to a general problem. 
A 4Star Club in Memphis, Tenn., 
for instance, has developed a symbolic 
initiation ceremony which, I am sure, 
is quite original in photoplay club 
procedure. They havea candle-lighting 
ceremony; the candles represent Initia- 
tive, Opportunity, Leadership, Cultural 
Attainments, and Friendship. The of- 
ficers hold the candles and give interest- 
ing talks about these subjects in their 
relation to the club work and ideals. 
The initiation ceremony is followed by 
the presentation of the 4Star Club 
buttons and a pledge to support only 
the best pictures. : 
Not all of the original activities of 
4Star Clubs are so dramatic as this 
initiation ceremony, but there are many 
that are outstanding in other ways. 


Club Publishes Paper 
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A motion picture club in Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y., for instance, pub- 
lishes its own newspaper twice a month 
which serves as a critique by including 
reviews submitted by different members 
of the club. The paper also contains 
feature articles, such as interviews 
with actors who come to town. 

A 4Star Club in New York City 
keeps a club scrapbook, in which any 
important or interesting information 
pertaining to preferred films is posted. 


Want Course in Film Study 





In Rutherford and East Orange, N. 
J., in New York City, in Birmingham, 
Ala., and in the state of Pennsylvania 
projects are under way to establish 
motion picture study in the school 
curriculum, with points credit—a new 
course in motion picture study for its 
own sake, not.as an adjunct to literature, 
social science, or any other established 
department of study. 

Sometime we shall tell you more 
about these ventures. 
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What to See in Washington 


aes special number of Scholastic is dedicated to the Nation’s 
Capital. Annually, during Easter Vacation and throughout 
the spring and summer, groups of high school students from all 
over the country visit Washington as a crowning event of their 
school life. Scholastic contributes to this movement by taking 
there the prize-winning students in our annual News Examina- 
tion. For those students who will see the District of Columbia 
for the first time this spring, this issue provides a variety of 
up-to-date information about the city, a sort of handy guide- 
book that he who rides may read. While for those who have 
never been there, we hope that its pictures and text will serve 
to some extent, at least, as a substitute for a physical trip. 

In order to help realize these aims, the editors sought the 
cooperation of the high schools of Washington. A committee 
was appointed by Superintendent of Schools Frank W. Ballou, 
first under the chairmanship of Miss Sarah E. Simons, formerly 
head of the English Department of the Washington Schools, 
and later under Mrs. Lola E. Hutchins, head of the English 
Department of Central High School. Students from several of 
the Washington High Schools prepared material on places of 
interest in the city, some of which appears on this and the fol- 
lowing pages. To all who took part we express our cordial 


thanks. 


EARLY every one 
who comes to 
Washington fora 
short stay spends 

his time looking at the 
Capitol, the Monument, 
the White House, and 
Mount Vernon. Let us 
step out of the beaten 
paths. Before we get 
through, however, you will 
have seen at least the out- 
side of the famous build- 
ings. 

First Day 


Starting east down 
Pennsylvania Avenue you 
see on the right the new 
Government office build- 
ings, some still in process of construction (see page 17). 
In front of you is the Capitol, and behind it the Library 
of Congress. Since the white marble is more beautiful at 
night, we shall come back tonight to see it. Here, too, 
is the new Supreme Court building where so many blows 
are being given to the New Deal. We now spin north 
to the Monastery. Here we are, ready to go down into 
the Catacombs, which are a replica of the famous cata- 
combs at Rome. One has a creepy feeling. Here, too, 
is a very beautiful rock garden and a shrine like that at 
Lourdes. A little further on is Rock Creek Cemetery 
with the famous Adams Memorial by Saint Gaudens. 
We are near the Soldiers’ Home, which former Presi- 
dents occupied in summer. 

We speed back to the hotel by Rock Creek Park and 
the foreign embassies, French, Cuban, Polish, Dutch. 
Now we are passing Meridian Park, ‘“Henderson’s 
Castle”, and on south to Scott Circle. On the left is 
the Russian Embassy, now occupied by the Soviet Am- 
bassador. Coming down 16th Street to Lafayette Square, 
in front of us is the White House. To the right is the 


By MARY HELEN CALLANDER 


Roosevelt High School 


State, War and Navy Building. To the left is the 
Treasury Department, in the vaults of which are stored 
billions of dollars in gold. No samples! 


Second Day 


Let us take a trip in the country today, up the Potomac 
to Great Falls. To the right here in Georgetown you see 
a little stone house, which was used by Washington as a 
surveyor’s office. We soon pass the Key Bridge, named 
after Francis Scott Key, who wrote the Star Spangled 
Banner, and whose house stood where the bridge opens 
onto this street. We are now following along the banks 
of the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which was built 
before the age of railroads. It is now only a place for 

canoeing. You can. still 
see the old tow paths 
where the mules walked. 
On the main highway to 
the left you can see the 
great reservoirs through 
which the water for Wash- 
ington passes. Here is 
Glen Echo, an amusement 
park, where Clara Bar- 
ton’s home once stood. 
Here is Cabin John Bridge 
with a stone arch. Now 
we reach Great Falls. Let 
us eat a picnic lunch here 
on the rocks. We are all 
tired out; let us go back 
to the city by the Potomac 
Speedway. 


Third Day 


Today we shall first go down to the Basin to walk 
under the famous pink cherry blossoms. To the right 
you again see the Washington Monument, and to the left 
the buildings of the Department of Agriculture. There 
is more floor space in these connected buildings than even 
in the Commerce Building, which faces your hotel. Now 
we are passing the Bureau of Engraving, where all the 
paper money and postage stamps are made. Here is the 
Lincoln Memorial. Its mirror pool, with the fountains at 
the upper end, reflect the Monument. From the south side 
of the Memorial you can see Lee’s home at Arlington 
Cemetery. Just below is Memorial Bridge, spanning the 
Potomac. We stop in Arlington to see the marble Amphi- 
theater, and in front of it the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Now we will turn back to Washington, and cross 
Key Bridge to visit the great Washington Cathedral. 
We return to the Cosmos Club, whose scientists will allow 
us to come in for dinner. The dining room here is just 
as Dolly Madison left it. 

Let’s call it a day, for your train is waiting. 





THE CAPITOL 


Let it be said in advance that the 
Capitol is one place that cannot be ex- 
plored in a hurry; it takes a whole morn- 
ing or afternoon of intensive inspection 
to see it properly. The first thing that 
will catch your eye, if you are an ob- 
serving person, is the bronze reliefs de- 
picting episodes in the life of Columbus 
on the double door leading to the rotunda. 
In the rotunda itself you are suddenly 
aware of the height of this tremendous 
chamber and find yourself unconsciously 
looking up, up, up, wondering where it 
will end. What it actually ends in is a 
mural, painted on the arched ceiling in 
bright arresting colors. . . . As_ visitors 
are seldom allowed on the floor of either 
house of Congress, you will take the pink 
marble steps to the gallery. After being 
duly impressed by the pictures on the 
landings and after noticing especially how 
worn the center tread of the steps is, 
you proceed to the House, which is in 
the left wing. Probably the only fact 
you will remember about the chamber 
is the number of polished wooden tables 
and the dais on which the Speaker sits. 
Another interesting thing is the reporters’ 
chairs which are immediately above the 
Speaker’s chair. They are just so many 
replicas of a_ gilded stool in a_ soda 
fountain \ floor of exquisite mosaic 
leads to the Senate Chamber. Notice 
the individual desks with bells to call 
pages, the private wastebaskets, pens, ink- 
stands. Of the whole Capitol, the Senate 
Chamber appeals most to the majority be- 
cause it is so rich in tradition and history. 

Carol Baer, 


lliagh School. 


Western 


THE TREASURY 


One hundred and three years ago, when 
there was no organized plan of building 
for the city, a great controversy flared up 
over the question of where the newly pro- 
posed ‘Treasury Building should stand. 
Most of the Congressmen were in favor 
of a site near Capitol Hill, but the cab- 
inet. officers were opposed to its being 
placed too near to Congress and had ap- 
ection of land about halfway 

Executive Mansion and _ the 


proved i 
between the 
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We print here several short excerpts 
taken from essays written by students in 
the Washington High Schools. We regret 
that space has made it necessary to limit 
our selection to these few paragraphs, but 
thank the following students for interesting 
material submitted: 


Loraine Williams—L’Enfant Plan 
Mary Hudson—Washington Monument 
William Dorsey 


Huddleston 


Treasury Building 


George Library, of Con- 
gress, 
Edward Cavin—Department of Justice 
Building. 
Caroline Stiles—FEarly 
History of Washington. 
Ruth Hodinotte—Folger Library 
Dorothy 


Eliz. Perenich 


Planning and 


Folger Library 
Gallery 


Lowry 
Corcoran Art 

Bernard Alexander—Musical Oppor- 
tunities in the Washington High Schools. 


Several manuscripts on other interesting 
phases of Washington were unsigned. 
Names are given wherever possible. 





battle raged, 
topic of all 
conversation in the taverns. News of the 
reached the ears of President 
Andrew Jackson, and the doughty old 
frontiersman flew into a rage. Veritably 
frothing at the mouth, Jackson stalked 
out of his office and into the large vacant 
through which ran muddy “EF” 
street. Walking through ankle-deep mud, 
the President finally stopped in the mid- 
dle of the street, and after cursing the 
impudence of his fellow citizens, declared 
that he was the one to decide such ques- 
tions, and on that spot where he stood, 
Jackson ordered the center of the build- 
ing to be placed, . Today, in contrast 
with the shining, marble government 
buildings that lie to the southeast, it 
seems to stand out like a= grey, old 
veteran, staunch and_ stately, reflecting 
the financial power and dignity of the 


unfinished Capitol. So the 
and soon this became the 


dispute 


square 


nation. 
Frank McGinnis, 
Western High School. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


“With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in... to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

The Lincoln Memorial is situated on a 
slight elevation in Potomac Park.  Sur- 
rounded by a wide expanse of terraced 
grass, through which winds a= smooth 
curving road bordered with stately elms, 
this remarkable structure is Washing- 
ton’s most beautiful landmark. As we ap- 
proach, our strongest impression is one 
of simplicity. The Memorial seems to 
reflect Lincoln’s greatness. 

Cameron Murchison 
Western High Schoo 


THE SUPREME COURT 
BUILDING 


Although the Supreme Court has oc- 
cupied its new quarters for less than six 
months, the idea of a new structure was 
first conceived under the Parks Commis- 
sions of 1901. The new court is, in my 
mind, far more impressive than any other 
edifice in the country. At once it strikes 
the visitor with its simple but majestic 
splendor. Standing fifty feet or more 
above the street level. it recalls one of 
the ancient Greek temples on the Acrop- 
olis. . . . We pass through the bronze 
doors of the main entrance—one of which 
weighs six tons—into this modern temple 
of the Goddess of Justice. At the extreme 
end of the court room itself are the bench 
and desks of the bar, set with a pad of 
paper and two crossed quill pens, exactly 
as they have been ever since the days 
of Chief Justice John Jay. 

Howard Moore 
Western High Sch 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
situated on a high hill in the northwest 
section of Washington, is supported by con- 
tributions from churches of all denomina- 
tions in all parts of the United Stat nd 
is considered a_ national 
cornerstone was laid jin 1907. However, 
work has not been carried on regularly 
during the past vears owing to lack of 
funds. But, if money is forthcoming, it 
can be completed in about ten more years. 

The cathedral is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury Gothic style, and is in cruciform 
Shape with two impressive — transepts 
forming the arms of the cross. It I] 
cover a total area of seventy-one thousand 


shrine. ‘The 


square feet. It contains seven chapels, 
three of which represent the birth, death, 
and resurrection of Our Lord. Everything 
in the cathedral is symbolic of some event 
in the history of the church. Perhaps the 
best known of these seven chapels is the 
Bethlehem chapel, because in this lie the 
remains of Woodrow Wilson, Admiral and 
Mrs. Dewey, and several other prominent 
people ; 

At the present time, the choir and north 
transept have been completed, the south 
transept now being under construction. 
The nave, or the main body of the church, 
can accommodate twenty-seven thousand 
people standing, and the vaulting of it 
will rise to a height of ninety-five feet 
from the floor. 


Mary Curry, 
Western High School 
(Concluded on page 29) 








Fireworks illuminating Washington’s 
famed cherry blossoms. The Washington 
Monument can be seen at the right. 
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Planning the Future Development of Washington 


By Dora A. Padgett, Librarian, American Planning and Civic Association 


HE United States was the first na- 
tion in the world to plan a capital 
exclusively for its seat of govern- 

ment. George Washington sent a message 

to Congress on January 24, 1791, stating 
that “in mature consideration of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the several 
positions within the limits prescribed,” he 

had by proclamation of the same date di- 

rected commissioners to “survey and limit 

a part of the territory of the ten mile 

square on both sides of the river Potomac 

so as to comprehend Georgetown in Mary- 
land and extend to the Eastern Branch.” 

Washington entrusted the making of the 
plan to a young French engineer, Major 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant, who had served 

in the Revolutionary War. He was as- 


sisted by Andrew Ellicott, a surveyor. The 
plan, drawn by L’Enfant, is well known 
to all students of the history of the Na- 
It is the map of this plan 
depicted on 


tional Capital. 


which is the Handkerchief 


Map of Washington (see above), now be- 
ing distributed through the American 
Planning and Civic Association to promote 
the acquirement of land for developing a 
Parkway along the Potomac River from 
Washington to Great Falls. The inspira- 
tion of this map goes back to 1791, when 
George Washington is reputed to have 
resorted to the publication of a handker- 
chief map (preserved in the Library of 
Congress) to popularize the sale of lots 
in the “Federal Towne” to provide addi- 
tional income to the grant made by the 
States of Maryland and Virginia for the 
acquisition of the needed territory. 

In his dreams for the National Capital, 
George Washington. envisioned a National 
Parkway along his beloved Potomac River 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls. The 
preservation of the Potomac region is now 
being accomplished through the efforts of 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, the agency directing the de- 


velopment of the District and its sur- 
rounding region. The George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway gives to the pee- 
ple of this country a river parkway of 
unparalleled beauty. Already completed, 
the Mount Vernon Memorial Parkway 
which is a unit of this parkway, provides 
a strikingly beautiful drive. It preserves 
all the natural features of the wooded 
banks of the lower Potomac. The George 
Washington Memorial Parkway will con- 
tinue this drive to the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, where the river pours through 
a rocky gorge in tumultuous cascades, pro- 
viding a scenic spectacle of tremendous 
beauty within fifteen miles of the center 
of the Capital. 


In the last ten years, the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
has made plans for an extensive park 


system. The original L’Enfant plan pro- 
vided for many little parks and occasional 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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The FIVE OF HEARTS 


N so far as John Hay’s life, be- 
tween 1880 and 1897, had unity 
or coherence, outside of his home. 
it was in the “Five of Hearts,” 
a select association originally compris- 
ing Henry Adams, Mrs. Adams, Clar- 
ence King, Mrs. Hay, and himself. 
More a symbol than anything else, it 
seems to have come into being in the 
winter of 1880-81. It was abruptly 
“Four of Hearts” by 


Adams, 


reduced to the 
the death of Mrs. 
6, 1883, and then 
still further 
rowed by the infre- 
quent visits to 
Washington of 


December 


nar- 


Cla rence King. 
Ultimately the 


“Five of Hearts” 
consisted only of 
John Hay and 
Henry Adams, tak- 
ing a brief walk up 
Sixteenth Street 
each afternoon at 
five o'clock and re- 
turning to have tea 
with Mrs. Hay. 
The “Five of 
Hearts” 
important as it 
seemed. It 
the curiosity of the 
public because the public was excluded 
from its mysterious tea-table rites, but 


was not so 


aroused 


to its members it was merely an amus- 
ing name. Its note-paper, official pin, 
and the tea-set with the five-of-hearts 
design, were hardly more than adoles- 
cent, and for that reason added to the 
gaiety. As a group it produced noth- 
ing except subjects for the gossip of 
those who passed under the H Street 
windows and wondered why it was so 
The group sought no in- 
fluence collectively and had 
either in the life of the nation or of 
the nation’s capital... 


masonic. 
none 


If it were possible to add to an 
intimate biography of John Hay, that 
of Clara Stone (Mrs. Hay), Henry 
Adams, Marian Hooper (Mrs. 
Adams), and mix it up with a dash 
of the almost unbelievable life of Clar- 
ence King—doing it as Thackeray or 
Mrs. Humphry Ward would have done 
-the 
incomparable 


such a group in English society 
product would be an 
chapter of American social history: 
Henry Adams, - scholar, 
Marian Hooper, clever, a good sport, 
childless; Clara 


woman’s woman, mother of 


recluse ; 
a man’s woman, 
Stone, a 
four children, regular at the meetings 


of the missionary society, buying her 




























By Tyler Dennett 


Christmas presents in August, an 
? 


American matron of the Western Re- 


serve, whose presence in any group 
carried assurance that it was respect- 
able; John Hay, who escapes all 


classifications except that of amateur; 
and, Clarence King, a man of fashion, 
good fellow, scientist, engineer, writer, 
improvident, unreliable. .. . 

It is plausible, even probable, that 
John Hay and Henry Adams first 
met in Washington in the early part 


John Hay, after 

a portrait by 

John Singer 
Sargent. 


The Washington 
homes of John 
Hay and Henry 
Adams, designed 
by Henry H. 
Richardson, 
completed in 
1886, and now 
demolished, 
were a famous 
show place in 
their day. The 
entrance to the 


Hay residence 
was on 16th 
Street; that to 


the Adams, left, 


was on H Street. 


of 1861, perhaps at the salon of Mrs. 
which Henry’s brother, 
Francis, accustomed to 


Eames, to 
Charles 
go; or perhaps at the American Le- 
gation in London in 1865, ’67, or ’68, 
when Hay was passing to or from 
Paris or Vienna, and stopped to pay 
his respects to Henry’s father, the 
minister, by whom the 

was cordially 


was 


American 

young man 
Henry Adams was seven months older 
than the new secretary of the Legation 
in Paris. The two should had 
something in common, for Henry had 


received. 


have 





—e 


John Hay, Secretary of State under 
Presidents McKinley and Theodore Roose. 
velt, and Henry Adams, the distinguished 
historian, were two of the brightest lights 
in the firmament of the national capital 
in the late nineteenth century. Hay, who 
served Lincoln as his secretary during Civil 
War days, was a product of the Middle 
West and early became known as a poet 
of native vigor with his “Pike County 
Ballads.” Later a journalist, biographer 
of Lincoln (with John G. Nicolay), busj- 
ness man, ambassador to England, and’ 
Secretary of State, he left his mark on 
diplomacy with the famed “Open Door” 
policy in China. 

Adams, a student and professor at Har- 
vard, grandson and great-grandson of 
Presidents, devoted his life to writing, 
Apart from his histories of the Uniteds 
States, he is chiefly known for his auto- 
biography. The Education of Henry 
Adams, and his architectural study, Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres. ~ 


This interesting chapter in the social 


life of Washington is adapted from John ~ 


Hay; From Poetry to Politics, the Pulitzer 
prize-winning biography of 1933, by Dr. 
Tyler Dennett, formerly on the staff of 
the State Department and a professor at 
Princeton, who is now President of Wil- 
liams College. The whole biography is a 
fascinating record of a fast-vanishing age. 


already for four years held the cor- 
responding position in London. Yet 
the meetings seem to have made too 
little impression on Hay to have been 
recorded in either his diary or in any 


letters extant, nor does Adams 
appear to have recalled them in later 
vears. In the autumn of 1868, after 
Hay had Vienna, Adams 
settled down in Washington to adopt 
what he thought 
journalism. It consisted, in part, of 
writing huge “fire-crackers’”’ for 
English reviews, only the very faint 


now 


gone to 


was a career of 
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detonations of which resounded in 
America. In 1870, when Hay was 


forming his connection with the 
Tribune, a more vulgar style of 


journalism than would have suited 
Adams, the latter was entering upon 
his duties as editor of the North 
American Review as a side issue to his 
work as instructor in history at Har- 
vard. The next year, due, no doubt, 
to the young editor’s interest in 
geology, the Review carried a notice, 
several. pages long, of Mining In- 
dustry, the third volume of the series 
of reports of the Geological Explora- 
tion of the Fortieth Parallel, of which 
Clarence King was in part the author. 
Notwithstanding Adams’s in- 
terest in belles-lettres and in 
European politics, he took no 
notice of “Jim Bludso of the 
Prairie Belle,” of 
on the Place de la Concorde,’ 
or of Castilian Days. In those 
years Hay and Adams, al- 
though they may have eaten 
at the tables, were at 
work on different levels. 

Clarence King appears to 
have been the bond between 
Hay and Adams in the friend- 
ship which blossomed over- 
night in Washington, in the 
season of 1880-81. Four years 
younger than Adams, three 
and a half younger than Hay, 
educated at Yale, entirely 
escaping military service in 
the Civil War as did Adams. 
and as Hay almost did, Clar- 
ence King also had a fastidi- 
ous side to his nature and 
there was in him the spirit 
of adventure which the others 
both admired and lacked. In 
1863 King set out across the 
continent, intending to make 
the journey on_ horseback 
from the most western rail- 
head at St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Arriving in California after 
many adventures, and equip- 
ped with a “Bible, a Table of 
Logarithms, and a volume of 
Robertson’s 
joined the state Geological 
Survey. In 1867, he became the 
actual, though not the nominal, direc- 
tor of the famous Fortieth Parallel 
Survey, the appropriation for which 
he had lobbied through Congress the 
previous year. 

King’s fame as explorer, hunter 
and athlete spread through the moun- 
tains and was, no doubt, heightened 
by the silk stockings, low shoes and 
unwrinkled suit in which he received 
his guests in camp. Henry Adams, 
amateur geologist, in Wyoming in the 
summer of 1871, found him “a bird 
of paradise rising in the sage-brush.” 

“King had everything to interest 
and delight Adams. He knew more 
than Adams did of art and poetry; 


“Sunrise 


same 


sermons,” he 
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he knew America, especially west of 
the hundredth meridian, better than 
any one; he knew the professor by 
heart, and he knew the Congressman 
better than he knew the professor.” 
Sharing the same room, the same bed, 
Adams and King “talked till far to- 
wards dawn.” Wit, youth, information, 
manners: King seemed to Adams ‘‘an 
avatar of all desirable graces.” 

King remained in Washington 
through the balance of the Hayes Ad- 
ministration and, as Hay did, resigned 
shortly after Garfield came into office. 
Thereafter, King charged through 
life, now rich, brilliant 
mining engineer but a poor keeper of 


now poor, a 





The Adams Memorial, 
Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Sculptor 


his own vineyard, one of the strange 
spirits for whom such a world as this 
was evidently not made, until, broken 
in body and mind, he died in tragic 
loneliness at Phoenix, Arizona, the 
night before Christmas, 1901... 

Dear as King was to Hay, he was, 
after all, only an episode in a life of 
which Adams was actually a part. The 
latter appears to have been the only 
person, outside of his intimate family, 
whom John Hay was ever able easily 
to bring himself to call by his first 
name. 

“My dear Henry,” wrote Hay from New 
York, at the time of Mrs. Adams’s death, 
“IT hoped all day yesterday and this morn- 
ing to hear from you, and thought it pos- 
sible you might summon King and me to 


’ 


be with you at the last. But I suppose 
you had gone north when I sent my 
despatch. I return to Cleveland tonight. 

“I can neither talk to you nor remain 
silent. The darkness in which you walk 
has its shadow for me also. You and your 
wife were more to me than any other two. 
I came to Washington because you were 
ee si 

The new house into which the Hays 
moved early in the following year, to- 
gether with the Adams house of the 
same design, of similar materials, and 
under the same roof, was significant, 
in the social as in the architectural 
history of Washington. 

Lafayette Square was, of course, 
dominated by Hoban’s broad porticoed 
White House, which suggested open- 
handed agrarian hospitality. 
This theme had not been car- 
ried out in the varied designs 
of the houses which flanked 
the Square, east and west, in 
a way which would suggest 
that the Senators, and others, 
who lived in them, were in 
any degree the vassals, or 
even the supporters, of the 
man who lived in the white 
manor-house across the ave- 
nue. On the other hand, they 
were graceful houses, proper- 
ly subordinated to their im- 
pressive neighbor, and there 
was about the Square an air 
of generous living in keeping 
with Hoban’s conception. La- 
trobe’s little white Byzantine 
St. John’s Church, set at the 
east corner of Sixteenth 
Street on the north side of 
the park, was as the private 
chapel of the manor-house, 
and yet a symbol of the prop- 
er separation of Church and 
State, and a due subordina- 
tion of the one to the other. 
After the war a few ugly red 
brick houses had crowded in, 
but Lafayette Square had not 
yet wholly lost the character 
of the ““President’s Park,” by 
which the older residents of 
the city still knew it. 

Opposite St. John’s Church, 
opposite, also, the White 
House, now rose Richardson’s 
lovely dark red brick adaptation of a 
Romanesque design for a private resi- 
dence. In neither color nor style did 
it offer any compromise to either the 
little church across the way, or the big 
white house across the park. Its deeply 
recessed doors, shadowed by the low, 
Romanesque arches, carried the in- 
timation of a well-guarded and dis- 
criminating hospitality which was new 
in Washington. Its windows let in too 
little light and looked out, not on the 
street, but over the heads of the pas- 
sers-by, and the line of vision carried 
also over, rather than to, the White 
House. There was, in contrast to the 
other houses around the Square, less 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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SHAKESPEARE 
Enshrined in the National Capital 


EDICATED to the high pur- 

pose of enshrining the great- 

est poet of the English-speak- 

ing people in the capital of 
one of the greatest of English-speak- 
ing nations, the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington is an architee- 
tural gem of outstanding interest. The 
edifice is a worthy memorial to Shake- 
speare while serving at the same time 
as a monument to its builder, the late 
Henry Clay Folger of New York, who 
was instrumental in bringing together 
within its walls the largest and most 
valuable collection of Shakespeariana 


in the world. 

The white 
was completed in 1931, is a building 
of sixteenth century inspiration with 
It occupies 


marble library, which 


modern embellishments. 


By MARY F. ANDERSON 


rear and adjoining the Library of 
Congress (of Italian Renaissance de- 
sign) and across the street from the 
Corinthian Supreme Court Building, 
with the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, of precedents, 
flanking the group. ‘To bring another 
distinctive type of architecture into 
this setting would be an error, the 
architects, Alexander B. Trowbridge 
and Paul Cret, believed. So a com- 
promise was made, with an exterior 
of classic and modern features com- 
bined, and an interior that would re- 
flect the sixteenth century. 

The facades and sides of the library 


severe, altogether 


French 


are straight and 
lacking sculptured detail. The most 
important features of the exterior are 
the bas-relief panels by John Gregory 





an important place in a group of gov- 
ernment buildings on Capitol Hill, 
where the classic pattern of architec 
ture prevails. While the exterior of 
the library harmonizes well with its 
official neighbors, it strikes a modern 
note with its simple masses of pure 
Georgian marble, its long windows 
etched with silver grilles framed with 
unostentatious facades and balconies, 
and its unbroken lines of: chaste sym- 
metry. 

When Mr. 
building a library to house his Shake- 


Folger first considered 


speare collection, he was in favor of a 
structure that would be in every way 
representative of the Elizabethan pe 
riod, the time in which Shakespeare 
lived. 
be in Washington, two squares from 
the Capitol with its outspread classic 


The library, however, was to 


wings and its towering dome. It was 


a .bluck at the 


also to be located on 


set beneath the windows on the front 
of the building. These sculptured 
panels depict important incidents in 
the most noted of the works of Shake- 
speare. The following plays provide 
the basis of the» sculptured theme— 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, King 
Lear, Julius Caesar, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merchant of 
Venice, Richard the Third, Hamlet, 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Upon entering the door of the 
library, one steps from twentieth cen- 
tury Washington into sixteenth cen- 
tury England. The effect of age is 
carried out everywhere. In the lob- 
bies and their vestibules the marble 
wainscoting has been punctured with 
holes and stained with acids to make 
it look old and worn. Flagstones in 
the paved court have been split to 
give the effect of age. The stones 
about the doorways, the vaults and 
walls are set in plaster in the rough 
appearing weathered and worn. Lighit- 
ing fixtures, not so long ago turned 
from a factory in the form of new 
solid bronze, have been treated to 
make them look like scrap iron. 

The exhibition and reading rooms 


form the center of the building plan. 








Left—an exterior view of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. Below—a view of 
the little Elizabethan Theater in the library. 
It is made entirely of wood as were all 
sixteenth century playhouses. Wooden 
pegs, instead of iron nails, were used in 
the theatre’s construction. 
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They run parallel and occupy the 
greater part of the length of the 
building. 
ministrative offices, while in the east 
wing there is a lobby leading to the 
most interesting unit in the building— 
the little Elizabethan theater, which 
is really a complete building within 
the main building. Its retiring and 


In the west wing are ad- 


dressing rooms are in the basement. 

The exhibition room, which is along 
the front of the library, has massive 
oak doors at each end; over one is the 
arms of the United States, 
while over the other are the arms of 
Shakespeare’s England. 
of noble proportions, over one hundred 
feet long, with a high ceiling of plas- 
ter molded with medallion designs of 
the Tudor period. The 
wainscoted with English oak, carved 
and stained a rich brown. Above the 
stone carytids sup- 


coat of 


The room is 


walls are 


wainscoting are 
porting the ceiling. 

Trimming the doorways are set-in 
blocks of Joan of Arce 
Hautville, France. 
ered handmade tiles cover the oor 


stone from 


Worn and weath- 


with a border in which are depicted 


famous scenes from Shapespeare’s 
plays. At night the room is lighted 


with electricity carefully camouflaged 
in high wrought-iron candelabra, in 
the fashion of another day. 

A permanent display of some of the 
most interesting pieces of the collec- 
tion is in the exhibition room. In 
glass cases one may see some of the 
extremely rare Shakespeare Quartos 
and First Folios. Mr. Folger owned 
eighty First Folios, twenty times as, 
many as cam be found in any other 
library. ‘There are later editions an 
notated by famous Shakespeare schol- 
ars in their own hand writing, auto- 
graphed letters, etchings, engravings, 
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miniatures, bronzes, 
coins, knives, dag- 
gers, swords and 
stage properties 

Shake- 
time. In 
this collection is 
the priceless “1623 
folio” and others 


used in 


speare’s 


equally as famous. 
There are 800 texts 
of Hamlet, 500 of 
Macbeth, and 400 
of Romeo and 
Juliet. with other 
plays following 
closely. ‘ 

The reading 
room, which is be- 
hind the exhibition 
gallery, is almost of 
the same propor- 
tions. It has ail the 
important 
of an English hall 
of many 


features 


centuries 

ago. There is a 

huge stone fireplace and two tiers 
of bookcases surrounding the wall 
which contain 20,000 books. Adjoin- 
ing the reading room is a steel vault, 
as burglar proof as any in a modern 
bank, where are kept some of the most 
valuable of the Shakespeare volumes. 
The general public who have proper 
credentials may use the reading room 
but only a few privileged scholars 
have access to the vaults. 

At the end of the reading room is 
an immense hall screen which holds a 
reproduction of the Shakespeare me- 
Trinity Church, 
A corresponding 


morial window in 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
window at the west depicts the Seven 
Ages of Man from “As You Like it.” 
D’ As- 


The window was designed by 












































































































Macbeth—One of a Series of Shakespearean Reliefs 








by John Gregory. 


cenzo. who has caught the spirit of 
the playwright who so well held the 
mirror up to life. The designs are set 
in clear glass which in turn are sur- 
rounded with symbols and other de- 
signs making a great picture which ad- 
mits enough light for practical read- 
ing purposes during the day. 

The playhouse represents no par- 
ticular theater of Shakespeare’s time, 
although in the plan such 
playhouses were considered as the 
Fortune, the Globe, the Swan. and 
the Curtain. It was decided that a 
sixteenth century playhouse in every 
feature would be impractical today, 
so the designers compromised by us- 
ing the best features of the early 
theaters preserving a decided Eliza- 
bethan atmosphere, while the general 
construction is kept consistent with 
modern needs. 


general 


There are no footlights and no seats 
except in tiers at the right and at the 
left of the stage, the open court in 
front of the stage reproducing the 
space where the rank and file of spec- 
tators stood in the early theaters. The 
wood torch holders imitate the me- 
dieval torches for 
lighting burned in Shakespeare’s day. 
The walls are covered , with ‘“‘frame 
lime,” “lath and hair.” The stage 
with its “shadow” is of covered tile, 
while “‘posts square and wrought pil- 
aster-wide with proportions 
called satyrs” recall the supports of 
the early stages. 

The playhouse is rather small in 
size and will seat only 260. There 
is standing room for many more. The 
(Concluded on page 16) 


holders in which 


carved 








Reading room of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library containing shelf space for 20,000 
books. 
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A NEW HOUSE FOR 
THE NATION’S BOOKS 
By T. Otto Nall 


se OU take a book, and then you 
make a building around it.” 
This was the recipe that the 


architect who designed the 
great modern annex for a national 
library abroad gave for the job. <Ac- 


cording to David Lynn, architect of 
the Capitol, those who planned the 
new annex of the Library of Congress 
had a little different problem. They 
had to take a printing office and bind- 
ery, an indexing office with some 80,- 
000,000 cards, the nation’s copyright 
office, and several millions of books 
and plan a building around them. 

“Some people are wondering why 
a library building that is the largest 
in the world, and only forty years old, 
is already inadequate,” said Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam, who has been Librarian 
of Congress for nearly that long him 
self. ‘“‘The answer is that we have 
long since outgrown our facilities. The 
capacity of our bookstacks is 4,000,- 
000 volumes, and we have nearly 5,- 
000,000, besides many maps, prints 
and documents. ‘Two of our four 
courtyards are filled with bookstacks. 

“We do not 
modate all of the serious investigators 
we would like to serve. Last year 
more than a thousand came to us— 
seventy of them from thirty foreign 
countries—and we issued to them up 
wards of 222,000 volumes for use in 
the study rooms and at the study 
tables. We wish that we might find 
places for.many more. 

“It is true to say that no library 
building has ever sufficed to meet the 
needs of people who are bent on ad- 
vancing the boundaries of knowledge. 
The new annex that has been begun, 
with an allotment of $2,800,000 of 
public works funds, will enable the 
Library to serve handsomely for a 
generation—perhaps for two or three. 
But, why not go through the Library 
and see what we are doing? You 


have room to accom- 


will see how the new an- 
nex will permit us to do it 
better.” 

With Dr. Frederick W. 
Ashley, Chief Assistant 
Librarian, as my guide, I 
soon made the discoveries 
that the Librarian had 
anticipated. 

“The largest collection 
of Japanese and Chinese 
books outside of the 
Orient,” Dr. Ashley told me as we 
entered the part of the library that 
is devoted to Orientalia. ‘“‘We have 
some 15,000 volumes in the Japanese 
161,000 in the 
have 163. to- 


language, some 
Chinese. Besides, we 
pographies of famous mountains, and 
35 of noted temples.” 

Several young people from the Far 
East were busy at the study tables. 

“Some of these are at work on a 
project sponsored by the Committee 
for the Promotion of Chinese Studies 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies,” Dr. Ashley explained. 
“Young from China and 
Japan are working with Americans in 
the preparation — of 
sketches of eminent Chinese of the 
past three centuries. They are find- 
ing much valuable data in the books 


scholars 


biographical 


we have.” 

“Another collection of which we 
are proud,” Dr. Ashley said as we 
stepped into the crowded quarters of 
the Division of Slavic Literature. 
Here were thousands of books and 
periodicals on a great variety of sub- 
jects. I was told that the Library 
had met the recent requests for refer- 
ence material on such subjects as 
these: the colored race in Russian 
literature, the literary and scientific 
works of Russian refugees, the eco- 
nomic geography of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, mutinies in 
the Russian navy, the collectivization 
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Library of Congress are rising. 
for some 10,000,000 volumes the new build. 
ing may hold us for a generation or two. 





DR. HERBERT PUTNAM 


Librarian of Congress 









The walls of a new $6,000,000 annex to the 


With room 


f agriculture in the so- 
viets, the rise of Bulgar- 
ian nationalism, and com- 
mercial treaties be tween 
Russia and China.” 

“We have many calls 
for information on aero- 
nauties,” Dr. Zahn, the 
Director, told me, as we 
looked into the lofty spot 


where the Division of 
Aeronautics 


“They come from 


does _ its 
work. 
members of Congress, the 
executive departments, 
and foreign embassies, as well as aero- 
nautical schools, firms, and private in- 
dividuals.” 
“What do they want to know?” 
“Almost everything. We make re- 
search and prepared lists on refer- 
ences on aircraft insignia, wind pres- 
sure on building models, smoke 
screens, blind flying, aircraft sextants, 
rocket planes, strato- 
spheric flights, and many other sub- 
jects. The Navy Department asked 
us to make an investigation on ‘Light- 
ning as a Hazard to Aircraft. We 
furnished statistical and technical in- 
formation that was used in the formu- 
lation of codes for the air lines and 
aeronautical industry. Individuals 
wanted to know about early air-mail 
flights, Civil War balloons,  inter- 
planetary navigation, and women in 
aviation, and we did our best.” 
“Have you heard of our folk-song 
project?’ Dr. Ashley asked as_ the 
elevator took us down from the top 
deck to the attic. I hadn’t heard of it. 
“Our object is to record the great 
variety of home, work and play songs 
—the secular songs of the Negroes 
(the spirituals have been beautifully 
recorded by others), the vaquero or 
motion songs of the Mexican children 
along the Rio Grande border, the gay 
French songs of the people in the 
Evangeline country of Louisiana. 
“With a portable recording machine 
furnished by (Concluded on page 14) 
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By WEALTHY LADD 


HE New York Times believes, 
and no amount of research in 

the Library of 

proved it wrong, that 
Rutherford B. Hayes was the 
First Lady to open the South Grounds 
of the White House to children on 
Easter Monday. Previously, the chil- 
dren of Washington had gone with 
their baskets of eggs to Capitol Hill; 
but in 1878, an irate and stony-heart- 
ed superintendent of grounds chased 
them off. when he found his cherished 


has 
Mrs. 
first 


Congress 


grounds badly strewn with bits of egg 
shells, torn turf, and somewhat messy 
children. Mrs. Hayes heard about it, 
and opened the gates of the White 


House. Since then, most of the chil 
dren of Washington have stormed 
these massive gates rather than the 


figurative gates of Capitol Hill, be- 


ginning at 9 A. M. and ending at sun- 
down. 

The rules of admittance are simple. 
You must be a child with a basket of 
eggs, or an adult escorted by a child 
with a basket of eggs. The eggs may 
with 
hen’s eggs with hard-boiled 
If you are childless, here is a method 
of admittance: go to one of the gates 
wistful, 


be chocolate cream centers, or 


centers. 


and wait, cultivate a longing, 
rather eager expression, and jingle a 
pocket full of Presently an 
astute voungster will come up quietly 
(this is slightly off-color in ethics) 
and say, “Mister (or Lady) I'll take 
you in!” While the White House 
Police look on benevolently, you will 
There 
are many such embryo businessmen; 
effort was made, once, to stop this 


coins. 


be escorted through the gates. 


minor form of racketeering, but it 
failed. The White House Police 
watched one particular urchin go 


through five times but even the police 
are genial on a day like this! 

Within the gates, the urchin lets go 
your hand and 
about finance. It seems that the lady 
he just took through gave him a whole 
quarter, and he the 
fabulous sum of fifty cents. Of course, 
he says, he makes no charge, but if he 
had another quarter he would have 
made a dollar for the day; and his 
eyes shine with the first 


starts a monologue 


once received 


visions of 


payment on a bicycle. 
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Giri 
Scouts and 
Boy Scouts scurry 
about, their chief 
business being the cap 


ture and return of lost 

children. The captured child 

(and there is a_ well-developed 
technique for this) is taken up the 
steps of the South Portico of the 
White House in the arms of the 
Scout and stays there until a wor- 


ried parent claims him. The discon- 
solate of the lost children, the 
delighted shrieks of the egg-rollers, 


eries 


the strident tones of admonishing 
parents are all mingled with The 


Stars and Stripes Forever from the 
Marine Band, and the very special 
noises of the Magician hauling rab- 
bits out of Buzzie- Dall’s ears. Any 
organized entertainment receives scant 
attention, for the children prefer just 
egg-rolling. 

You stop to watch the egg-rolling 
and notice many systems in operation. 
One group plays it marble fashion. 
One player tries to hit the other play- 
er’s egg and if he does, he wins the 
egg. Still another group rolls eggs 
with a spoon. The first player to get 
his egg to a given line, gets the eggs 
of all the other players. Still another 
group races across the lawn carrying 

gg But the rough- 
est group of all tries the strength of 
one egg against another by knocking 
them together. The egg that cracks 
loses. You look up then to see Mrs. 
Roosevelt laughing over the cracked 


the egg in a teaspoon. 


egg. Most First Ladies stay de- 
corously on the South Portico and 
watch the fun, but not Mrs. Roose- 


velt! 
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Youngsters scrambling for 
Easter eggs during the an- 
nual egg-rolling festivities 
on the White House lawn. 











tumultuous and colorful 


It is a 
scene. Apparently every child still in 


half-socks Last vear there 
were 50,000 children of all races, all 
strata of wealth—picka- 
ninnies, Japanese children, Chinese, 


comes. 


colors, all 


and all nationalities of white. Some- 
times their parents bring with the 


basket of eggs, a pasteboard box of 
lunch; and it is a truly democratic 
sight to see a parent surrounded by 
children, pass out pickles and sand- 
wiches under one of the stately trees 
of the White House grounds. 

Just as your feet begin to hurt you 
(you are sadly an adult with perish- 
able feet) you feel a tug at your hand. 
Your racketeer urchin is saving, “And 
if I have a whole dollar, my father 
will add another dollar for that first 
payment on the bicycle.” 

You surrender a quarter and walk 
out the gates. The lawn is riotous as 
you leave it, gleeful children, yolks of 
eggs, bits of crumbled and discarded 
sandwiches, paper napkins, empty 
picnic boxes, pop bottles, distraught 
parents all mixed together. You think 
this is a swell way to ruin the lawns. 
But next day as you walk by, every- 
thing is as orderly, as peaceful as on 
Easter Sunday. Not a child, not an 
egg remains. Miraculously overnight, 
all signs of Easter Monday egg-roll- 
ing on the White House grounds have 
disappeared. 
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Genevieve Taggard 


HERE 
flakes upon the trees when Genevieve 
little visited the 
apple farm near Waitsburg, Washington, 
She had 
lived 


were not apples but snow- 


Taggard as a girl 
where she had been born in 1894. 


never beheld snow before, having 


from babyhood in Hawaii. She had come 
cold could 
but, 


rather 


back for a winter's visit where 


cheeks; 


nip red into her sun-browned 


even with suow, it must have been 


lonely. It was so unaccountably 
different from the 
friendly 
loved. She gladly returned to 
her friends near Honolulu 


where her family, for eighteen 


warm and 


Islands she knew and 


years, lived as teachers. 


Leaving Hawaii for good 


when she was about twenty 


years old, she entered the Uni- 
California, from 
which she L919. 


Like many poets, she edited her 


versity ot 
graduated in 


college literary magazine, and, 





later, travelled to New York to 
join other poets in the founding 
ot it magazine. The Measure. 


which she helped to edit, pub 


lished poetry which was defi 
nitely modern, and not likely 
to be encouraged by conven 
tional literary journals. 

Her Thattine began to he 
printed here and there as that 
of one oft ir best wome: 
poets, soo er the appe 


ance of F Rage Love s he r 
Hawaiian Hillto 














about her dhood. However, her 

took a long time to mature. 

poems ire excell I tl 

most of the rt stu 

outstanding ro ther 

When I} For a Chise 

title suggested that she inted to rite 

the kind of poetry distinguished by Elinor 

Wylie: often described is cold, carved 

from marble, polished as jewels. However, 

certain poems in this book showed that 

Genevieve Taggard had begun to discover 

her true self as poet whose best work 

would be just the opposite of “co Carve 

from marble Her finest achievements, 

published in 4 Vine To Finish, 1934, do 

not seem to be chiseled from ite, but 

flow like that river that is the n voice 

Their phrases run not only smoothly but 

roughly ind sl irply, is in our peech 
Miss Paggard, no several Vears ago 

held a Guggenheim fellowship for writing 


abroad, teaches at Sarah Lawrence Col 


lege. She married and h ne daugh- 
ter, for ym she wrote. this charming 
lyric. 


Mood From 3000 8B. C. 


request o mu f 


Written at the a 


(x ho adored 


covered that 


movie stars until she dis 


lead queens are even more 


fter finding a picture of the 


Ab’s harp in a book. 


wonderful) «a 


homesick Qucen Shub 


‘The queen was sick for her hills, 

She spread her long hands on her harp, 
Plucking with fingers nimble and sharp, 
She sang of her queenly ills, 

Alone. And the small twanging note 
Touched the empty wave of the air 

And put the air into tune. 

\ fisher in a painted boat 

And a girl washing her midnight hair 

In the shallow water of noon, 

Listen as we listen to trills 

Of little birds sheltered with green, 

And they said: “Ah, the poor queen! 

She is sick again for he 


her hills! 
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GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
most 


Of course, people can enjoy the 


loveliness in the above poem. But many 
people can enjoys nothing except loveliness 
or prettiness in any poem. ‘They see 
beauty only when the poem is colored with 
sunsets or adorned with 
They fail to see the 


thought 


moons and roses 


ind birds. more 


subtle but stronger beauty of 
which has found its own sufficient symbols, 
This 


important in 


and shape, but wears no trinkets. 


latter named beauty is 


IS 


Genevieve Taggard’s later poems, and i 


well to examine a poem more typical of 


} 1 
DOOK. 


Do As I Tell You 


Mark the earth with a cross 


her last 


Before you die. 
lake a small stick and bend down 
And make two marks, two 


Only, on the ground. Ask no one why 

Mark, before you die, 

rhe earth, for a You 

\re not a soul, you cannot die 

Rightly, until you 
on the ground, 

Lean, and write, and be done, 

And the wind be with you. 


sign. 


scratch a small mark 


ind be gone, 


Whether the cross here symbolizes more 


than a mark made, whether it fur- 


ther than accomplishment and symbolizes, 


goes 


suffering, 
think ? 
The lin 


as it has for ages, sacrifice and 


be questioned. What do you 


last 


may 


Listen to the two lines. 
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By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland 
High Schools 


(You may wish to cut out these entries 


and alphabetize them in your notebook.) 


decathlon. In modern Olympic games 
applied to the composite contest of ten 
different events: a 1500-meter race, hurl- 
ing the discus, throwing the javelin, run- 
ning broad jump, a 100-meter race, a 400- 
meter race, a 110-meter hurdle race, put- 
ting the shot, running high jump, pole 
vault. The word reappears always at the 
time of the games, every four years, count- 
ing from 1932. The first four and a 200- 
meter race form the pentathlon. 


overlook. This word should be used only 
in the sense to disregard, to 
Correct: The teacher overlooked all his in- 
A foreman can afford to over- 
tools. Some 
think means the 
oversee, and produce ambigu- 
ous or false statements. The general rapid- 
ly overlooked the disposition of the guns, 
isk the chief clerk to overlook these form 


letters. 


condone. 


attention. 
few 

r 

that 


supe rUIse, 


look a spoiled persons 


} 
overlook Same as 


gab. Colloquial to mean to chatter, to 
talk, to be long winded. Also a noun for 
such idle talk, though the noun meaning 
is also expressed by gabble. The 
usually in some such phrase as the gift of 
This is used in complimentary and 


noun is 


aah. 


derogatory senses, 


bug. In the United States applied to all 
kinds of insects. Slang for bacteria. Some- 


body wished a bug on me and now I have 


a cold, Also an important person, in a 
hig bug. One of the big bugs says I'in to 
be transferred. The adjective buggy has 


slightly insane and infested 
Compare bughouse. 


two meanings 


with bugs. 


per day. Much used, though purists try 
to condemn it because day is English and 
per is Latin. They say the consisten 
phrases are per diem and by the day. His 
j The per 


cents. Compare by 


wages were five dollars per day. 


diem rate is only sive 


the year, per annum, 


no more, not more than. Not the same, 
though they look alike. The first—no more 


than—is the real negative expression. Yous 
story today is no more convincing than th 


Neither 
Your story today is not more 
than the one yesterday. This may 
that both were convincing; the statement 
does no than compare the two 


one yesterday Was convincing. 
convincing 


mean 
more 


footwork. Slang for walking. He tracked 
the re porter down after a deal of ate 
Used of the manipulation of their 
feet by pugilists. Craven crowded him toa 


\lso 


pussy- 


work, 


corner, but agile footwork saved him 
used recently as an equivalent of 
footing. [ him 


can't get to give me his 








plans: he always does some clever foot- 
work. 

before the last is prolonged by the a 
sounds of lean, done, and gone, and is 


further slowed by pauses after those words 
and write; then the last line hastens from 
Miss 
with such exquisite effects. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


TY acnend ‘ubuwe 
ne to Finish, by 
ght, 1934, by Harper 


the lips. Taggard’s work abounds 


ire reprinted fror 
Genevieve Taggard D 
& Brothers, publi s 
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The Five of Hearts 


(Concluded from page 7) 


openness, and just a trace of scorn for 
Southern, or Western, traditions. It was 
apparent that there lived people who were 
not accustomed to unpack their treasures, 
or their hearts, in public. After the plans 
had been approved, John Hay hardly saw 
the rising structure until it was com- 
pleted, but Adams and his wife had re- 
mained at 1607 H Street, next door to 
the house the latter was destined never to 
occupy, to watch over the construction, 
as owners with creative impulses will. 
The houses, when completed, were as 
conspicuous on the Square as their owners 
were in Washington; conspicuous because 
their individuality obtruded into a sleepy 
Southern town. Although designed by a 
New Orleans-born architect, they were, 
in fact, like a new document of New 
England Federalism, fashioned too late 
for inclusion in the collection which Henry 
Adams had published in 1877. The houses 
were as uncompromising as the papers of 
the Hartford Convention 1814 
defied the Federal Government and pro- 
posed a revision of the Constitution to re- 
store the sovereignty of the Essex Junto. 
They varied the architecture of the square 
in somewhat the way in which the White 
House would have interrupted Boston if 
it had been built on Beacon Street to face 
the Common. From the library windows 
Adams could look out across the park to 
reflect on democracy’s neglect of the well- 
born and the intelligent, and Hay could 
look over toward the used to 


which in 


room he 


occupy in the Lincoln days, and grow 
hitter about the “corruptions, the self- 


seeking, the cowardice” which had _ re- 
jected John Sherman and brought to the 
Executive Mansion a Benjamin Harrison, 
and later returned the fat, toiling Cleve- 
land with the four chins, and the pretty 
wife. 

It was about this time that Cecil Spring 
Rice, then a young secretary at the 
British Legation but later better known 
in the United States as the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington during the World 
War, began writing letters to England, 
about his friends, old and new in America: 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Adams, Hay, William C. Whitney, Sena- 
tor Don Cameron, Whitelaw Reid, and the 
which had, 
society in the 


people he met at Newport, 
he thought, the vulgarest 
world, “the refinement of vulgarity.” 
Spring Rice observed how wealth was 
not, as in England, being related to the 
land, how the rich who went to Washing- 
ton, to New York, and to Newport, though 
recently raised from the soil, had fled from 
it and from their own people. This fact 
carried for him a warning for British 
aristocracy. He found it difficult to get 
those who were in politics to talk about 
the corruption but those outside talked 
freely and had a “bitter despair in their 
minds” which was hard to describe and not 
pleasant to listen to. He thought the whole 
Adams brood, meaning the children of 
Charles Francis, were making a “sort of 
profession of eccentricity,” but that Henry 
was a “rather interesting sort of cynic.” 
“Next door is the house of John Hay, the 
poet, who drops in to talk and chat and 
argue and compare notes; the best story- 
teller I have ever heard, and such a good 
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sort, too.” Spring Rice became very fond 
of Adams and of Hay, but he wrote that 
there was “something rather melancholy 
about the talk of educated men, here.” The 
Spring Rice letters give one a very good 
idea of how America looked in 1887-95 
from-+the Adams and Hay libraries over- 
looking Lafayette Square. 
One hesitates to say that 
more thoughtful than Hay, but it is evi- 
dent that they thought different 
things and grappled differently with their 


Adams was 
about 
ideas. Adams was interested in the sig- 


nificance of the past as it might throw 
light on the future; Hay was more con- 
cerned with the “now.” “During a long 
never heard him talk of 
Ford Rhodes, 
Adams, but 


used 


acquaintance I 
historians,” wrote James 
“except of his friend Henry 
he had at his tongue’s end what we 
to call belles-lettres and his conversation 
there was a profit and a delight.” In the 
field of history Hay was a dilettante in 
about the same degree that Adams, as a 
Secretary of State, would been a 
doctrinaire. Hay’s had become a practical 


have 


mind. 

One would also hesitate to assert that 
either of the two was a stronger char- 
acter than the other. It is not 
that, at the end of twenty-five years, either 
had materially altered any important con- 
viction because of the views of the other. 
Both men were skeptics, and while Adams 
had the sounder critical judgment, Hay 
was probably a more trustworthy adviser 
in matters of immediate moment. They 
met, not to agree and nod approval, but 
to pitch into other, to engage in 
dialectics, to score points. The tea-table 
provide the intellectual 
equivalent for a very fast game of hand- 


evident 


each 
was likely to 


ball. The correspondence was, at times, on 
a similar plane and, for that reason, has 
often been taken too seriously. It amused 
the other put in the 
wrong. For example, a paragraph of a 
letter from Hay in Paris, April 25, 1894: 

“I shall read of the progress of Coxey’s 
army with new interest now that I know 
you are in Washington. Perhaps they will 
spare my house because it adjoins yours. 
You, of course, are known throughout the 
country as a Democrat and an Anarchist 
and an Unemployed. Your house will be 
safe anyhow; so you might as well stand 
up on my.steps while the army passes, and 
shout for ‘Chaos and Coxey’ like a 
man....” 

If the sole reason why Hay took up his 
residence in Washington had been because 
of his desire to be near Adams, then the 


both to see one or 


down as one 
betrayed his 


latter could have been set 
who, unconsciously, had 
friend to a lotus-land 


Washington.” 


“easy, irresponsible 
“As Hafiz sang—‘How sad were the sun- 
set, were we not sure of the morrow!” 
wrote Hay, as Adams and La Farge 
started for the Pacific, “and that is just 
our fix. That pleasant gang which made 
all the joy of life in easy, irresponsible 
Washington will fall to your 
absence. You were the only principle of 
cohesion in it. All the elements will seek 
other combinations, except me, and I will 
be left at the ghost-haunted corner of 16th 


and H.” 


pieces in 





Used by permission of the publishers. 
From John Hay. by Tyler Dennett, copy- 
right, 1933, by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Ine. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE GILDED AGE 
By Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner 


Of all the novels whose scene is laid 
in the National Capital, the longest-lived 
and probably the widest-read is this cel- 
laboration which came out in 1873. The 
name and fame of ‘Twain would ensure its 
popularity, but it is good enough to stand 
on its merits as a satiric document, cari- 
catured but not unduly so, of a period 
(after the Civil War) when politics and 
business were in a state of general scan- 
dal and upheaval. I read it when I was 
growing up; the politics did not interest 
me so much, but I was impressed by the 
“mighty optimist,’ Colonel Sellers, and 
the thought of him comes first to mind 
when the book is mentioned. Samuel 
Clemens and Charles Dudley Warner 
were neighbors at Hartford, Conrecti- 
cut, when they set to work on this novel 
of their own times. Warner took care of 
the East, Twain of the West. But Colonel 
Sellers belongs to Mark ‘Twain alone, one 
of the most robust in his collection of 
ty pes. 


I WOULD LIVE IT AGAIN 
By Julia Foraker 

These reminiscences of a vivid life begin 
when the lady who was later to come to 
Washington as the wife of a Senator was 
living in Ohio in the fifties and sixties, 
when the frontier was giving way to a 
more settled society. The memories of that 
society come back with the greatest charm, 
but that is not so unusual in autobiog- 
raphies of men or women of great age 
Mrs. Foraker was eighty-four when this 
book appeared. At this time of life the 
middle distance usually dims, and earlier 
years come out with greater clearness. But 
in this book the middle years are just as 
bright, and this is fortunate for us; the 
book is a genuine contribution to our 
social and political history. The eighties, 
the nineties, the early nineteen hundreds 
were full of interesting events and people, 
and so many of the former took place in 
Washington and so many of the latter 
lived there that the record of her life in 
those decades is always interesting. 

But most of us will find the personal 
gossip even more readable. It is witty, 
vivacious, sparkling. The title of the book 
is perfect; the author has had a good time, 
so good a time she does not need to long 
for the past; all she has to do is call it 
back and have it over again in memory. 

* * * 

Of the many reminiscences of Washing- 
ton life, the most widely circulated in re- 
cent years has been “Ike” Hoover's Forty- 
Two Years in the White House; its gossip 
is never important, but often amusing and 
sometimes picturesque. -Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth’s Cheerful Yesterday is another 
popular book of reminiscences; the style 
of this has uncommon charm. Of the 
novels with a Washington scene Gertrude 
Atherton’s Senator North, Janet Fair- 
bank’s The Lion’s Den, Temple Bailey’s 
Wallflowers, and Fair as the Moon, Ma- 
thilde Eiker’s The Senator’s Lady, Maude 
Parker’s Secret Envoy, and Frances 
Keys Queen Anne’s Lace come to mind. 
The most amusing play about Washing- 
ton is undoubtedly the one now running 
in New York, First Lady, by George S. 
Kaufman; Both Your Houses, by Maxwell 
Anderson, won the Pulitzer Prize for 
drama in 1933. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Our favorite page in this week’s New 
York Herald Tribune Books is page 24— 
the back cover—because it is devoted to 
Scholastie’s book editor, May Lamberton 
Becker. Here you can find out about the 
lady who has been guiding your reading 
in her weekly Menu column out of which 
we have recently made that invaluable 
little book—Reading Menus for Young 
People. 

New books discussed in the current re- 
views are headed by Phyllis Bentley’s 
Freedom, Farewell!—a novel about Rome 
in the time of Julius Caesar. In his re- 
view in the Sat urday Review of Literature, 
Elmer Davis finds a_ parallel between 
Caesar’s dilemma and that of today. 

& 


Fiction in the March Scribner's is con- 
tributed by Nancy Hale and Mary Colum. 
Articles include “More Than Fantasy” by 
Arthur Train, in which the author looks 
at the fascinating subject of clairvoyance 
and telepathy; and a piece called “A Large 
Family Is Fun” written by a member of 
a household big enough to supply an entire 
football team. The Life in the United 
States article this month is supplied by an 
able seaman “on the beach” in New York, 
who shows why men follow the sea even 
in these days when there aren't as many 
jobs on ships as there are men 


The Nation has had its face lifted, which 
is fitting and proper for a 70-year old 
magazine. Not only is it a little larger 
in area and several pages fatter, but the 
type has been changed throughout, includ- 
ing the cover. It is with particular pleas- 
ure that the editors announce the forma- 
tion of a new board of Editorial Associates 
comprised of Heywood Broun, Alvin John- 
son, and the former Editor—Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard. Features in the new format 
include, among other things “A Note on 
Literary Criticism,” by James T. Farrell; 
an article on Hollywood by Morrie Rys- 
kind; a new feature called simply Broun’s 
Page; an article “On the Difficulty of 
Modern Poetry” by Joseph Wood Krutch; 
and a poem by Archibald MacLeish. 


Those of you who liked Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn’s ballad on Father Damien in the 
March 7 issue of Scholastic will be inter- 
ested to know that Miss Cleghorn’s auto- 
biography, Threescore, will be published 
this month (Smith and Haas); and will 
contain a foreword by Robert Frost. 

* 


The following books are being translated 
into Russian for consumption as textbooks: 
David Copperfield, Dombey & Son. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, Tom 
Huckleberry Finn, Robinson Crusoe, and 
the Jungle Books. 


Sawyer, 


If you aren't already familiar with the 
leaflet Word Study, edited by Max Herz- 
berg and published by G. & C. Merriam 
Co., the dictionary people, write to the 
publishers (Springfield, Mass.) to place 
your name on their mailing list. It’s free. 


* 

Margaret Fishback, who is one of our 
best lighter-than-air poets, has burst into 
verse on the appropriate subject of 
spring, but with a difference. The fol- 
lowing is taken from her new book, J Take 
It Back (E. P. Dutton): 

“Responding to the current thaw 
Induced by nature in the raw, 

The bushes have begun to bud, 

And spring is here, 
Complete with mud.” 


A New House For 
The Nation’s Books 


(Concluded from page 10) 


the Library of Congress, Professor John 
A. Lomax and his son have been travel- 
ing through the country, picking up such 
songs wherever they could find anyone who 
knew them. They have been particularly 
interested in the Negro songs of labor, 
apparently sung only to accompany some 
such group labor as track laying, driving 
steel spikes, cane cutting, hoeing and chop- 
ping. Many of these have been picked 
up on the convict farms. Since the knowl- 
edge of these folk-songs is rapidly dying 
out, it is important that these studies be 
made immediately.” 

When we left the corner where these 
records are being catalogued and stored, 
in all too small a space, Dr. Ashley. said: 
“Of course, all this is only a small part 
of the work done by our Division of Music. 
A collection that is growing rapidly has 
made the Library a center to which 
students and lovers of music are coming 
from the whole world.” 

We had come to a place where two great 
bronze doors stood ajar. Through the 
opening I could see the chaste white col 
umns, arches and walls of the Rare Book 
Room. The furniture, in dark wood, of- 
fered a pleasing contrast. 


First Edition Vaults 


I was next taken into the fireproof, dust- 
proof, verminproof vaults where the col- 
lection of some 60,000 items, including 
many first editions, rare bindings, and 
early American pamphlets, is kept. It is 
valued, I learned later, at more than 32,- 
000,000, One sheitf was filled with Bibles 
printed before 1600. 

Immediately next to the Rare Book 
Room we stepped into the workroom of 
the Card Division. The room was crowded 
with tables, each covered with cards stand- 
ing on end in long rows. Dozens of people 
were busy working over these. 

“We print cards of information about 
books for over 6,000 libraries, firms, and 
individuals,” my guide explained, “our 
sales amounting to about $210,000 each 
year. Our stock of printed cards com- 
prises more than 1,325,000 different cards, 
or about 90,000,000 ecards in all. 

“In addition, our Union Catalogue, 
which is located directly below our Rare 
Book Room, contains over 8,000,000 card 
entries. Each one gives us information 
about a publication in one of some 500 
American libraries. We have additional 
catalogues covering entries in foreign 
libraries and special collections that ac- 
count for 5,000,000 additional entries.” 

“That makes a lot of cards,” I said. 

“It constitutes one important reason 
why we need the annex that is _ rising. 
Space will be provided here for the copy- 
right office—it registered 139,047 items last 
year and brought in $251,591 in fees—and 
the branch printing office and bindery, as 
well as for the Card Division.” 

“That will leave more room in the old 
library building for books,” I put in. 

“In the annex there are to be stacks, 
twelve tiers of them, with room for some 
850,000 volumes on each tier. The stacks 
will have an air-conditioning system and 
will be provided with elevators, pneumatic 
tubes, and book carriers that will make it 
possible for us to give the reader quick, 
efficient service. 

“The architects have given careful con- 
sideration to the problem of fire protec- 
tion in the stacks. The construction is 
radically different from the usual installa- 
tion of tier stacks. The deck floors will 
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be solid from wall to wall. 
conveying filtered air to the different 
decks, will be provided with dampers at 
each deck opening. These dampers will 
be controlled both automatically by a 
heat-actuated device and by mechanical 
means from a central point. All stair- 
ways, elevator shafts, pneumatic tubes, 
book carriers, and so on will be enclosed, 
The stack will be divided in half by verti- 
cal walls. It is estimated that the possible 
fire spread will be less than five per cent 
of that found in the usual tier construe- 
tion of stacks. 

“There will be two spacious reading 
rooms and 172 study rooms. This addi- 
tional space for the public is greatly 
needed. Our present reading room has 
seats for 235, but as many as 1,500 have 
used it at one time. They have had to 
find seats on stools placed in the gallery 
and every available alcove.” ; 

“That suggests a question,’ I said, 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t ask it—but to what 
an extent do Congressmen use the 
Library?” 


Requests Every Two Minutes 


“There's nothing awkward about such a 
question,” I was assured. “Our records 
show that more than half of the members 
of the House and practically all of the 
Senate use our legislative reference sery- 
ice. They want abstracts, digests, and 
other compilations useful when legislation 
is being considered. Requests for a book 
or pamphlet come at the rate of one every 
two minutes while Congress is in session, 
We can get an item to a man on the floor 
of Congress within fifteen minutes. 

“The equipment in our new annex will 
permit us to render even better service. 
An electric car, traveling forty feet a 
second, will be installed, connecting the 
annex with the Capitol, and there will be 
branch lines extending to the old House 
Office Building, the new House Oftice 
Building, and the Senate Office Building. 
The Library has special quarters in each 
building for receiving and_ collecting 
books.” 

“Then this really is well named _ the 
‘Library of Congress, ” I interrupted. 

“Yes—and no. True enough, it is the 
Library of Congress, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress and supported, in the 
main, by appropriations from Congress. 
But the Library is more than that. It 
is really a national library. As such it 
has functions, both in collecting books 
and in doing original research and pub- 
lishing books, that no other library in our 
country undertakes.” 


Historic Treasures 


We had come now to the front lobby 
where the Gutenberg Bible and the Con- 
stitution and Declaration of Independence 
are appropriately enshrined. We stopped 
first beside the Bible and I was told how 
it had been obtained, and something of 
its value to bibliophiles. Then, as we 
crossed to the place where the foremost 
historic treasures of our nation are kept 
ufder amber glass, to protect them from 
the sunlight, I asked: “Do you think 
that the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence will be taken to the new 
Archives Building?” 

“No, that building is for records, not 
for treasures like these,” he said. ‘These 
new documents are to remain here where 
the people of our country have become 
accustomed to seeing them. We treasure 
and protect them as we do no other things 
trusted to our care, not even the treasures 
in the Rare Book Room.” 

I made a mental note: here is another 
function of the nation’s house of books. 
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OLD BEAU 


A Story by Thyra Samter Winslow 


HEN I went back to visit 
my home town I saw all 
ot the improvements—the 
new hotel, the modern 
garages, the new Palace Theater, with 
a half-a-dozen colors blended in the 
plaster foyer walls and feature pic- 
tures as early as you can possibly see 
them in New York, the new ice-cream 
parlor, much more elegant than the 
old Palace of Sweets, the places where 
you can get served in your car— 
though as I remember it you always 
could get served in your car—and the 
new addition to the High School. 

There were some things that were 
not exactly improvements, and folks 
didn't point these out so eagerly, 
Maple and Elm, which had been the 
fine old streets of the town, were de- 
cidedly run down and were blossom- 
ing with boarding houses and small 
apartments, rebuilt from the grand 
houses of an earlier day. Even the big 
trees that met overhead no longer gave 
them dignity. The old houses looked 
shabby, too, like old suits, carefully 
brushed and mended, but, as my 
grandmother used to say, “Doch ein 
stiickchen Seide.” 

People had changed. Some had ma- 
tured pleasantly. Others had just 
grown old. 
seemingly hadn’t changed at all. You 
wondered about them and envied them 
more the first time you saw them than 


There were a few who 


you ever did again. 

* I saw the girls and boys I’d gone 
with at school. My “best friend,” with 
whom I'd stayed all night, Fridays, 
while we giggled over incredible 
secrets. The girls who led things. The 
girls who had followed. And those who 
had looked at life and. shivered and 
turned their heads away. The boys 
who had gone to the city and come 
back home again. And those who from 
the first had felt that the home town 
was good enough for them. It was fun 
meeting them and filling in odd bits 
like picture puzzles. Things that had 
happened. People who had married. 
Fortunes gone and made. And _ folks 
buried and born. Curious cross cur- 
rents you couldn’t know unless you'd 
been born and raised in a town. 

I hadn’t seen my old beau. I had 
asked about him and been told he was 
marriced—but I’d known that for 
His name was Mills Carlton— 


years. 
he’d been named after his mother’s 
father, and when he was _ seventeen 
and I was two years younger I had 
thought him the most wonderful per- 
son in all the world. 


He had sat back of me in the High 
School study hall. When I put a little 
mirror in the book I was supposed to 
be studying I could see his face in it. 
I used to sit there by the hour, looking 
at him. 

Sometimes I’d draw his face, full 
view or profile. I was. better at pro- 
files. I can still draw his face, the 
way it looked to me then. I haven’t 








Thyra Samter Winslow 


Thyra Samter Winslow is an example 
of a small town girl who made good in 
the big city. The small town was Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, where she was born 
(1892); and the big city is New York, 
where Miss Winslow now lives and about 
which she has written her best-known 
stories. A year or so ago she went back 
home for a visit, and out of that visit 
came her new book of forty short stories 
—My Own, My Native Land—from 
which “Old Beau” is taken. Readers who 
think that Miss Winslow is a little hard 
on her home town and its people (and she 
is), should remember that she is no gen- 
tler in dealing with the peccadillos of the 
inhabitants of cities. We cite, for ex- 
ample, her “A Cycle of Manhattan”—a 
characteristic ironic tale which you have 
probably read long since in one of the 
many anthologies in which it appears. 

Miss Winslow was educated in Little 
Rock and at the University of Missouri. 
From there she went to Chicago where 
she appeared in one or two shows and was 
given her first writing job by Burns Man- 
tle, on the Sunday Department of the 
Chicago Tribune. The next logical step 
was New York. That was fifteen years 
ago. Since then she has had stories and 
articles in a dozen different magazines 
and has published five books. Four (Pic- 
ture Frames, People Round the Corner, 
Blueberry Pie, and My Own, My Native 
Land) are collections of her short stories. 
The other, Show Business, is a novel. Miss 
Winslow is married and lives in Kew 
Gardens, Long Island. 





the slightest idea if it really looked 
like him. He wore high collars, I re- 
member, though I thought. his turtle- 
neck sweater—he played on the foot- 
ball team—far more becoming. 

Mills was given more to sports than 
to girls, which meant that I had to 
cultivate a great liking for games, 
which I detest to this day. I used to 
mlay tennis and even baseball to be 
with Mills. Luckily, there were never 
any offers for my services in football. 

Because he was two years older 
than I, Mills was in the older crowd, 
but by cultivating Margaret Rossmer’s 
older sister, Beatrice, I was able to 
see him until my own charms made 





such subterfuge unnecessary. As I look 
at things now, it doesn’t seem to me 
that Mills ever made enough advances 
to have kept my memory of him so 
Drury Boumans 
presents: a little silver heart for my 
bracelet, a 


green. gave me 


“dresser set’’ of comb, 
brush and mirror, dozens of boxes of 
candy and books and games—it was 
not bad form in the South to take 
presents from boys. Bill Drussard 
took me to more parties. Half-a-dozen 
boys were far more attentive. 

Mills would buy me sodas, some- 
times, and I'd sit in the Palace of 
Sweets or Fisher’s and gaze at him 
with what must have been a peculiarly 
idiotic sipped the 
sweet very slowly through one straw 
to make it last longer. 

When Mills did take me to a party 
it was wonderful. I’d drive the family 
into a state about what I should wear, 
and though it usually resolved itself 
into my wearing my dotted swiss with 
a new sash, which was what my mother 
had intended me to wear all the time, 
there was a lot of talk about it. If it 
were summer I’d wear my own eve- 
ning cape, flannel, lined in china silk. 
If it were winter I'd start begging— 
and usually receive permission—to 
wear my grandma’s mink cape. It was 
very elegant, with a-border of darker 
tails set into sealskin along the bot- 
tom. There were few enough mink 
capes in that small Southern town. 

At the party I’d put on such an act 
of popularity, beaming at the most 
awful stick-in-the muds so they'd ask 
for dances, that, in the end, I’d have 
few enough dances left for Mills, 
which defeated my purpose, for I 
would have been far happier dancing 
only with him. I felt it was better 
having him think how popular I was 
than being on his hands and having 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Shakespeare Enshrined 
(Concluded from page 9) 


entire theater is constructed of wood. 
Not an iron nail has been used, wood- 
en pegs being used to hold the parts 
together. The beams have been hand- 
hewn, and bear the uneven marks of 
the handplane, instead of having the 
surface smoothness of the machine- 
sawed logs. The rough plaster on 
the walls bears evidence that it was 
done by hand, as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and not with modern tools. 

The stage is at one end of the 
theater and over it is a center deco- 
ration of the coat of arms of the Tudor 
monarchs. The stage is divided into 
three parts—the outer, the inner, and 
the upper stages. There are balcony 
windows from which Juliet can lean 
to greet her Romeo. The effect of the 
sunlight on the ‘‘yard” is produced by 
electricity. The use of electricity, the 
dressing-rooms and rest rooms with 
modern conveniences and the foyer 
are modern features. 

Plays and lectures on suitable sub- 
jects are given in this playhouse for 
Shakespearean devotees. It is an ideal 
place to catch the atmosphere of the 
plays which were conceived and 
directed by Shakespeare. 

Amherst College serves as trustee 
of the library, for which Mr. Folger 
set aside $2.000.000 for the structure 
and a maintenance fund of $10,000,- 
000. The estate has organized the 
library according to Mr. Folger’s 
directions, who before his death select 
ed William Adams Slade, chief bibli- 
ographer of the Library of Congress, 
as librarian. After serving three years, 
Mr. Slade resigned to go back to the 
Library of Congress, and his assistant, 
Joseph Quincy Adams, succeeded him 
and is now director of the Folger 
Library. 

The sculpturing on the building is 
the work of John Gregory of New 
York who carved the Abraham Lin- 
coln statue in the memorial of Lin- 
coln in Potomac Park in Washington. 
Gregory has achieved a splendid crea- 
tion in the nine illustrative panels 
on the front of the building and in the 
lettering which occurs in various in- 
terior and exterior locations. Across 
the side of the building, which is 
visible from the Capitol, is this quota- 
tion from the dramatist himself: 
“For Wisdom’s Sake, a Word That 

ll Men Love.” 

There are quotations from Samuel 
Johnson, Ben Jonson and Henri Con- 
dell, including: 

“This therefore, is the 

Shakespeare 
That his drama is the mirror of life.” 

These quotations are cut in the 


praise of 


stone in lieu of any decorative ele- 
ment on the frieze. 
hallway appear these lines: 


Over the entrance 


Old Beau 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


him feel sorry he hadn’t taken some- 
one else. I’ve never worked out 
whether my method was a satisfactory 
one. 

Dancing with Mills was grand. He 
wasn’t as good a dancer-as some of 
the boys in the younger crowd, but 
dancing with him was different. All 
during the dance I’d say to myself: 
“This is Mills you’re dancing with!” 
“You're holding Mills’ hand!” It was 
wonderful. 

When Mills came to see me in the 
evening it wasn’t nearly as satisfac- 
tory. In spite of the fact that I felt 
I-was in love with him, or maybe be- 
cause of it, I wasn’t at all at ease with 
him. I never knew quite what to say. 
The boys my age weren’t hard to talk 
to. You didn’t have to think what to 
say to them—and Southern girls were 
always taught to chatter about noth- 
ing, anyhow. But Mills didn’t talk a 
great deal, and the things he said 
didn’t seem to make sense. He didn’t 
like to read—though, at that, most of 
the men in my home town thought 
reading should be left to the women, 
and he didn’t seem to wonder about 
life or want to “do something wonder- 
ful” or to “get out into the world.” 

He had every intention of going 
into business with his father and 
settling down. He was going North to 
school, but he didn’t have any great 
dreams of what would happen. He 
liked to talk about the next football 
game and about the professional base- 
ball team they were talking of organiz- 
ing. Had I seen that funny vaudeville 
team that played the Palace last 
week ? 

But one night we went for a walk, 
and it was spring and warm and full 
of moonlight, and you could smell the 
And suddenly he put his 
kissed me. 
said. I 


were the nicest love 


wisteria. 
arms around me_ and 
“You're very 
thought those 
words I had ever heard, and all of my 
reading and seeing hasn’t quite con- 
vinced me that I was wrong. 

I thought and thought about Mills 
that night after I got home. I visual- 
ized his lean cheek, his straight, 
rather prominent nose, his clear, dark 
eyes. I liked everything about him, 
from the way his hair grew on his 
forehead to the way he walked, head 
up and sure of himself. I made up 
little things to say to him. I never 


sweet,” he 








“What needs my Shakespeare for his 


honored bones 
The labor of an age in piled stones 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a life-long monu- 
ment.” 
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said any of them. I saw him after that, 
but it was not moonlight. He never 
kissed me again. He went away to: 
school, and I went away, too. 

Now I was in my home town again. 
I asked about Mills. 

“He'll probably be at Natalie’s to- 
morrow night,” someone said. “If you 
wanted to see him before that, you 
could stop in at the store. He’s in 
charge now, since his father died, two 
years ago.” 

I didn’t stop in at the store. But I 
made up my face most carefully to 
go to Natalie’s, rouge in the right 
place—smile while you put that on— 
my smartest lipstick, and my most 
carefully applied mascara. Then | 
slipped on my best dinner dress. Mills 
would see that I hadn’t fared so badly. 

It was the usual small-town party. 
I tried to appear gracious to people I 
had long since forgotten. And I 
thought of Mills. Funny. All these 
vears I hadn’t thought of him. 

Natalie, every inch the hostess, 
came up to me with a couple in tow. 
A dowdy but pleasant-looking little 
woman in red, and a tall, thin, tired- 
looking man. 

“Here’s some people you know,” she 
said. ““You went to school with Mills 
and Betty Carlton—she was Betty 
Hilton, then.” 

“It’s good to see you again,” I said. 
And smiled. And looked at the man. 

He was turning gray, and his skin 
had grayed with the hair on_ his 
temples. His nose seemed longer and 
drooped a little, the lines on each side 


of his mouth were deep, and _ his 
cheeks were sagged and lined. He 


stooped, but this may have been be- 
cause he was so tall. Middle-aged— 
and not an awfully pleasant-looking 
middle age. Mills—who had _ been 
glamorous and straight and young! 

He was looking down at me so in- 
tently that unconsciously I looked past 
him. And on the wall back of where 
he stood a mirror'had been hung, a 
large mirror in an ornate gold frame. 
I looked into the mirror, and a woman 
looked back at me. 

A little woman with hair too 
prettily curled. A fat little woman in 
a dress too youthful and too low. A 
rouged little woman, with a too thin 
face, whose lines of age and disil- 
lusion were heightened by the rouge. 
Her darkened lashes stuck out rather 
ridiculously from eyes that were too 
tired for such make-up. 

I looked back at Mills again. 

“Tt’s been a long time,” said Betty 
Carlton brightly. She was beaming. 
It was just a party to her. She had 
nothing to lose. 

“Yes, a long time,” I said. 


Reprinted from My Own, My Native 
Land, by Thyra Samter Winslow, Copy- 
right, 1935, by permission of Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, publishers. 
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By Eleanor Templzn 


“This embryo capital, where fancy sees 
3 cluding, at the tip of the 


Where second-sighted seers, even now adorn 


Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet 


ORE than a hundred years 
have passed since Irish Tom 
Moore wrote this derogatory 
verse. One hundred and 
thirty years during which Washing- 
ton has undergone countless changes. 
Colossal structures have been erected 
in the famous morass; a huge obelisk 
towers nearby; and on all sides one 


sees the shrines which have been 
raised to the memory of a nation’s 
heroes 

It was Dickens who once said of 


Washington’s streets that they “began 
in nothing and led nowhere.” ‘Their 
only need, he declared, was “houses, 
inhabitants.” If he might 
1935, we feel that he 
statement greatly. 
without 


and 
see them in 


roads, 


would amend his 
For the 
houses” has become a crowded metrop- 
olis, and the “city of magnificent 
distances” is known throughout the 
world for its beautiful structures. 
Located in the formed by 
Pennsylvania and Constitution Ave- 
nues, the 70-acre plot, now known as 


“town of streets 


angle 


Federal Triangle, was once part of a 
large plantation David 
Burnes. At the time the land was pur- 
chased in 1791, and for many 
after, the section was literally nothing 


owned by 
years 


but a swamp. The ground was soggy 
and miry; the and underbrush 
were thick, and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
then only a trail, was like a muddy, 
country road after a hard rain. Many 
humorous told of how 
nation’s dignitaries were humbled in 
the mire of the beautiful 
thoroughfare. 

More recently, the Triangle was 
made up of numerous dilapidated and 


trees 


tales are our 


now 
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The New Archives Building 
Looking up Constitution Avenue 
unsightly buildings, in- 
Triangle, the ancient City 
Market. This location for 
the new Government buildings was 
chosen partially for its “picturesque 
associations of the past.” For to this 
mart, at some time or other, came all 
the political and social leaders of the 
early days, personally to select and 
purchase their vegetables, meats, and 
other foodstutts. 
So unfirm was the land that when 
Uncle Sam started his gigantic build 


unborn” 


ing program, he found it necessary to 
sink thousands and thousands of con- 
crete piles to make secure foundations 
for the homes of his several depart- 
One structure, the Archives 
Building, rests also upon an immense 
five feet in 
satisfied with 


ments. 
concrete scow, which is 
thickness. Not 
these measures of security, the con- 
struction engineers installed turbines 
and automatic pumps powerful enough 
to withstand the most destructive flood 
imaginable. 

At the base of the Triangle. facing 
the park in the rear of the White 
House, the gi Department of 
Commerce is located. Covering eight 


being 


gigantic 


acres of land, a section one block wide 
and three blocks long, it is the Col- 
ossus of all office buildings, and the 
total expense of its erection was $17,- 
500,000. 
size may be gleaned from the fact that 
1,400 tons of marble, and more than 
2,000 and 
granite were used in its construction. 

The Department of Labor and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
gether with their connecting wing and 


Some idea of its mammoth 


carloads of limestone 


auditorium, extend for two blocks 
along Constitution Avenue. Their 


home is an immense and impressive 
structure. One notices particularly the 





gold leaf lighting fixtures which line 
the edge of the roof. Adjoined to this 
building in a right angle is the Post 


Office Department which, with its 
great curving arcade, reaches up 


Twelfth Street for a distance of two 
blocks. Carved in the arcade is a quo- 
tation from the early Postmaster Gen- 
eral Holt, by the side of which are in- 
scriptions showing the 
Postal Service. 

The young but 
Bureau of Internal 
quiring a new home which, when com- 
pleted, will be almost as large as the 
Department of Commerce. From 
Twelfth Street to Eleventh Street, 
this ‘Department of Taxation” oecu- 
pies the two blocks between Constitu- 
tion and Pennsylvania Avenues. Like 


progress of 


rapidly 
Revenue is ac- 


growing 


many of the others, this building has 
huge columns above its doorways. Its 
three glass and bronze front doors are 
beautifully arched and distinctive in 
appearance. Carved in the outer walls 
beside the doors are four eagles and 
their accompanying tablets. 

The new home of the Department 
of Justice is a modern and charming 
structure. Two aluminum urns stand 
on each side of the main entrance. Be- 
neath the colorful, concrete mosaic, the 
20-foot 
num, and without going 
can see that the 
of the same silvery metal. Within, all 
fixtures, doorways, and 
even the elevators are aluminum. In 
the center of an inner court is a huge 
aluminum fountain. ; 

Next within the Triangle is the 
Archives Building, which will house 
all the valuable records, treaties, and 
treatises which do not already repose 
in some specific place. This- structure 
of granite and has huge 
Corinthian columns on all four fronts, 
and on either of the entrance 
steps is a sculptured figure: one, a 


alumi- 
inside, one 
frames are 


doors themselves are 


window 


bas-reliefs, 


limestone 


side 














- 


a wt 


oe 


at the base. 


An aerial view of the Washington Triangle, with government buildin 
In the foreground is the Archives building. 
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gs covering an area ten blocks long and three blocks wide 
The others in order are: Justice building, Internal Revenue building, 


old and new Post Office buildings, Interstate Commerce building, Labor building, and Department of Commerce building. 


female holding a child; the other. a 
Roman gladiator with shield and 
sword. Just above the columns is the 
inscription, “Archives of the United 
States of America,” and over it an at- 
tractive and significant frieze, beauti- 
fully carved. In order that the ar- 
chives may be preserved for all time, 
if possible, they will be stored in 
rooms from which all natural light and 
air are barred, rooms kept always at 
the same temperature. 

The last building planned for the 
Triangle has not vet been erected, but 
it promises to be equally as magnifi- 
cent as the rest. It will be known as 
the Apex Building and, since it will 
fit into the point of the Triangle, will 
itself be triangular in shape. 

Following Pennsylvania Avenue we 
arrive at the Capitol, and see beyond 
it, at East Capitol and Second Streets, 
the stately new Supreme Court Build- 
ing, which cost our Uncle Sam $9,.000,- 
000. Inside and out, it is an interest 
ing study in marble, various types of 
which were quarried in 
Alabama, and Vermont, and also in 
Italy and Spain. The exterior, includ- 
ing the steps and the terrace which 
surrounds the entire edifice, is gleam- 


Georgia, 


ing white. At the top of the forty-two 
steps, sixteen columns of Corinthian 
design, fifty-one and a half feet high, 
support a fascinating pediment. Above 
the inscription, “Equal Justice Under 
Law,” sculptor Robert Aitken has 
carved the likenesses of Chief Justice 
William H. Taft, Elihu Root, Cass 
Gilbert, the architect, Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes, Aitken himself, 
and Chief Justice John Marshall. In 
the center, Mr. Aitken has portrayed 
“Liberty Enthroned.” guarded on 
either side by figures representing 
“Law” and “Order.” 

The bronze front doors of the Su- 
preme Court Building are sculptured 
in figures which show the advance- 
ment of Justice since the ancient 
Greece and Rome. An inner hallway, 
lined with three dozen monolith pil- 
lars, leads to the court room, whose 
ceiling is forty-five feet high, and be- 
hind the court room are the beautiful 
offices of the Justices. On the rear of 
the building are these words, “Justice 
the Guardian of Liberty.” 

Back toward the opposite end of 
the Mall, and close to the Tidal Basin, 
is Uncle Sam’s new furnace, the 
largest heat-producing plant in the 


world. Across the street from the 
Agriculture buildings, the plant looks 
like the beginning of an enormous 
structure. Someone has said that it 
has the appearance of a “sawed-off 
skyscraper.” Attractive in its light- 
colored brick and limestone, this Cen- 
tral Heating Plant furnishes warmth 
for all the new Government buildings 
and some of the old ones, some seventy 
in all. Four-, five- and even six-hun- 
dred tons of coal are burned each day 
during cold weather, all soot and 
cinders being removed from the smoke, 
by electricity, before it emerges trom 
the smokestacks. 

Farther south, beyond the Lincoln 
Memorial, is the new Arlington Bridge 
which leads across the Potomac, and 
thence to Mount Vernon, the home of 
our First President. As we leave this 
ever inspiring shrine and make our 
way back to “Federal City” and. its 
handsome Government homes, we con- 
tinue to think of our great ‘Father 
George.” If he could but retrace his 
steps today, we think 
would remove his famous tricorn, and 
with bared head and misty eyes, gaze 
in awe and gratitude upon the cul- 
mination of his dreams. 


perhaps he 
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Our Voteless National Capital 


N S. N. Behrman’s play Rain 
From Heaven, Lady Violet says, 
“Hobart is an American. He 
doesn’t really understand democ- 
racy.’ A smart-alecky remark cal- 


culated to make Englishmen smile 
complacently and Americans smile 


sheepishly. One breed of American 
does not even smile at it; and that 
breed is a citizen of our national capi- 
tal. A Washingtonian may under- 
stand democracy, but he certainly 
doesn't realize democracy. 
citizen of the District of Columbia he 


For as a 


has no vote, no voice in the govern- 
ment which rules him. 

Something might be done about this 
specific lack of democracy if the Dis- 
trict citizens could get voters inter- 
ested in this problem. A farmer in 
Kansas, a meat packer in Illinois, a 
dairvman in Minnesota, a_ cotton 
picker in Louisiana, a citrus grower in 
California, a miner in Pennsylvania, 
and even a Tammanyite in New York 
could do something about this voteless 
condition of the District of Columbia. 
But all its citizens can do is complain 
about it—send prominent citizens to 
Congressional committees, write let- 
ters of protest to the city newspapers, 
and editorials in the Evening Star. 











By Dorothy Rodlun 


At that, I doubt if one tenth of the 
citizens of the United States under- 
stand the complaint of the District or 
even that it complains! It isn’t of uni- 
versal interest except to a few idealis- 
tic souls. Home interests, higher tariff 
for cotton, drought relief in Kansas, 
the soldiers’ bonus, a Farley appoint- 
ment for any state, are of far greater 
interest to the yoters of the United 
States than the matter of 550,000 
citizens without a vote. 

For this condition could be changed 
by an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. But to do that 
two thirds of both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate would 
have to be interested enough to pass 
such an amendment and then three 
fourths of the States would have to be 
interested enough to ratify the amend- 
ment. A thoroughly discouraging out- 
look for the voteless citizens of the 
District of Columbia ! 

The District of Columbia is pro- 
vided for in the Constitution very 
briefly under Article 1, Section 8, 
“The Congress shall have Power—To 
exercise exclusive Legislation in ail 
Cases whatsoever, over such District 
(not exceeding ten Miles square) as 
may, by Cession of particular States, 







building. 
Court building. 


annex. 


An aerial photo of Capitol hill. 


and the Acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the Seat of the Government of 
the United States—.” And Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall very early confirmed 
this unusual situation in a decision 
(Hepburn vy. Ellzey) that the citizens 
of the District of Columbia could not 
be considered citizens of a State in the 
limited and special sense in which 
that term was used in the Constitu- 
tion. 

The voteless citizens are fond of 
referring to’ the Boston Tea Party 
and the famous remark, “No taxation 
without representation.” Most voting 
citizens of the States think the remark 
is merely history. Or else, the voting 
citizen, if he thinks beyond that, has 
the idea that the District is paid for 
entirely by Federal taxes, and that the 
citizens of Washington live in a bliss- 
ful Eden of non-taxation — their 
schools paid for, their streets kept 
clean, their parks tended by others’ 


taxes; and if he hears a complaint 


from such a voteless citizen, he may 
dismiss it as being ungrateful—like 
a householder not thanking the neigh- 
bor who gratuitously mows his lawn 
for him. But the District citizen pays 
more in Federal taxes than any one of 
(Concluded on page 28) 





Lower left is the Senate office 


The white building on the left is the new Supreme 
Slightly to the right of it can be seen the 
Library of Congress. 
Library (see page 8) is visible at the upper left corner, while 
directly behind it is the site of the new Library of Congress 
The old House Office building, left, and the new 
House Office building, right, are shown at the top. 


A part of the Folger Shakespeare 
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= Occupational Possibilities = 


Lines to Think About and I nvestigate 
By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


OU may be surprised to learn 


that there are about 20,000 
occupations now being fol- 
lowed in the United States. 


Truly, a tremendous number to think 
about and, incidentally, to try to write 
about! 

For purposes of analysis, however, 
we can these many thousand 
into a set of major categories or lines 


group 


and it is among these larger land- 


marks that you can most easily con- 
duct your vocational reconnaissance, 
first investigating the principal occu- 
pational zones that hold some promise 
for you. 

As I write this article, I have before 
me a six-page list of 28 occupational 
fields, in which are included about 500 
of the more important occupations. 

The question which most young 
people ask is: “Which of these occu- 
pations offer the best chances?” 

There is no one in the country who 
can give you a definite answer to this 
question; the best any vocational ad- 
viser can do is to guess. A few occu- 
pational investigators have conducted 
valuable country-wide studies which 
have thrown some light, at least, on 
this complex subject. In an effort 
to collect vocational data for use in my 
section of the country, I undertook, 
last year, to make two occupational 
surveys—one of the ‘largest city in 
Connecticut, so that I know from ex- 
perience how difficult it is to find out 
the facts. 

Nevertheless, you feel that you 
should like to get some sort of an an- 
swer to your question so, in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, an attempt is made to 
review occupational 
lines that now seem favorable. Each 
item is accompanied by a brief argu- 
ment or two for its inclusion. Remem- 
ber that these represent “just one 
man’s opinions”, with all of the ac- 
companying limitations, geographical 
and otherwise. 


several of the 


The Building Trades: One of 


systems of air conditioning; and for sheet- 
metal workers to construct duct systems 
on the job. For boys who can read blue- 
prints, with mechanical ability and some 
specialized training, the sheet-metal trade 
offers an opportunity—in airplane manu- 
facture as well as in air conditioning. 

Metal and Machine Trades: ‘Trained 
machinists, tool-makers, die makers and 
welders are now in demand in many in- 
dustrial sections. Not enough apprentices 
were trained in the depression to supply 
present needs, 

Boat Building and Servicing: In shore 
localities, pleasure boating is increasing. 
Chances here for a few thousand men to 
build boats, sell and repair marine en- 
gines, ete. Also think about seamanship 
and navigation, if you live near a large 
seaport, for commercial jobs in the marine 
field. 

Merchandising: Retail trade has shown 
a good pick-up. Salesmen are in demand. 
“Distribution” has been mentioned as a 
“ereat national problem”. A job in a 
store, accompanied by study of merchan- 
dising methods, may lead somewhere. 
Study also cooperative buying. Just a 
minor tip: the ability to letter attractive 
show cards will help you in getting a 
start. 

Industrial Design: Art is being increas- 
ingly applied in the design of automobiles, 
locomotives, radios, electric refrigerators, 
textiles If you have an artistic flair, 
think about this field. 

Engineering: Production and distribu- 
tion problems are going to demand trained 
men, and the trained man, industrially is 
the engineer. Engineer-salesmen are 
wanted in many lines. The best opportu- 
nities, at present, seem to be in the chemi- 
cal, mechanical and metallurgical fields. 
For future possibilities, marine engineer- 
ing might also be mentioned. And don’t 
forget safety, and sanitary engineering. 

City Planning: The 
efficient running of modern municipalities 
is increasingly demanding trained tech- 
nicians. ‘The post of city manager is no 
bed of roses (ask one) but there is little 
doubt that the profession will grow. 


Management and 


Real Estate Appraising: May some day 
be recognized as a profession. The Nation- 
al Association of Real Estate Boards has 
been developing standards for training 
and admission to the field. 


Public Service: Public affairs are be- 
coming increasingly complex; trained men 
and women, clerks, technicians of all kinds 
will be needed. ‘The use of technicians in 
public service need not be accompanied, 
necessarily, by increased costs—scientific 
taxation, with civil service requirements, 
should go a long way toward solving this 
problem. Social wel*are jobs, employment 
service positions and many others may 
be included in this class. 


Personnel Work: In my opinion, on of 
the most hopeful professional fields—not 
only in industry, but also in education, 
social work, public service and other lines, 
Psychological training will probably be a 
prerequisite in the future. The need for 
scientific selection, handling and promo- 
tion of personnel will create a demand for 
trained personnel technicians. 


Adult Education: In this complex civil- 
ization, it is an obvious fact that people 
can’t stop learning when they leave school. 
Avocational and vocational training, par- 
ental education, recreational supervision 
and leadership, socio-economics, psychol- 
ogy—all these and more will be included 
in systems of adult education. 


Industrial Production: New products, 
new materials, new inventions, new ma- 
chines will be developed to satisfy human 
wants and many thousands will find em- 
ployment in new industries. It is a fair 
guess that the bulk of production will be 
handled by machine operators below the 
highly skilled class, who will seek addi- 
tional outlets for creative interests through 
leisure-time pursuits. 


Agriculture: Some prophets predict 
large-scale farming demanding trained 


agricultural technicians; others foresee a 
development of subsistence farming, com- 
bined with decentralized industrial _pro- 
duction. Evidences of both trends, in 
different sections of the country, may now 
be observed. The individual who can get 
a job as a mechanic or an office worker in 
a small-town factory and successfully per- 
form subsistence farming operations on 
the side, will have reached an _ effective 
kind of vocational and avocational ad- 
justment. 


Personal Service: Many competent ob- 
servers forecast a continued growth of 
personal service occupations. If a suft- 
cient number of families again 
become fairly prosperous, per- 





industries in the 


the biggest 
country when active. Because . : : . : 
of the depression, tremendous Occupational Distribution In the U. S. will be in demand. 
“back-log” has developed in resi- 
dential construction. House ’ Per cent of 
building is now commencing to (1930 census) gainfully employed 
pick up; this year will probably Agriculture, Forestry & Fishing 21.9% 
show a notable increase. Many Mining 2.0% 
thousands of young men will find Manufacturing & Mechanical 28.9% 
openings in this field, and there Transportation & Communication 7.9% 
will be a searcity of skilled me- RR > Sc tr g 4s. vy rama tak oe 12.5% 
chanics. If interested, keep Public Service Open oot 1.8% 
track of the latest developments Professional Service eee ao 6.7% 
in modern structural methods. Domestic & Personal Service.......... 10.1% 
ME, Sore srhalnn ts sme os Gal ee es 8.2% 

Air Conditioning: Demand 
will be for engineer-salesnren, 100.0% 
trained to design and estimate 








sonal services of various kinds 
Ability to 
deal with people, in addition to 
the vocational skills required, will 
be the main qualification for such 
work. 

Foreign Trade: One school of 
economic thought believes that 
we cannot, and should not, look 
beyond our own borders for 
future business. Personally, I 
am inclined to think that our for- 
eign trade will expand greatly 


in coming decades and that 4 


number of capable people will 
find a means of livelihood in this 
(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Young Militarists Strike for Power in Japan 


HILE a heavy snow fall blan- 

keted Tokyo, 1000 soldiers from 

the First Army Division moved 

quietly into the center of the 
Japanese capital. The few people who were 
on the streets in the early morning hours, 
paid no attention to the troops. When 
dawn broke it appeared these troops sud- 
denly had captured the very heart of 
Tokyo in one stroke. ‘The police seemed 
stunned. They continued to direct traffic 
but their headquarters had ceased to func- 
tion. Efforts to get telephonic communica- 
tion with New York and Shanghai were 
met with the curt answer that communica- 
tions were out of order. The evening news- 
papers were forbidden to mention the 
affair. Under the leadership of Captains 


Ando, Yamaguchi, and other young officers, 
the troops held possession of the Premier’s 
Club, and 


residence, the Peers’ other 
centers. 

Observers sudden- 
ly realized that the 
long struggle for 
supremacy between 
the military and civil 
power in Japan had 
again been marked 
by military violence. 
The question of de- 
mocracy versus a 
Fascist military dic- 
tatorship hangs in 
the balance today. 

The rebellion was 
a savage protest 
against the anti-military sentiment 
that voters had shown in the recent 
election of members to the Japa- 
nese Diet. The elections had 
brought hope that the government 
of Premier Keisuke Okada would 
check the military factions and 
pursue a more peaceful policy re- 
garding China and Russia. The 
young officers, who led the revolt, 
are followers of General Sadao 
Araki, who desires a strong mili- 
tary government and an aggres- 
sive policy in China. The Seiyukai 
party, which had been under the 
thumb of the military groups, lost 
seventy of its 242 seats in the Diet. 
The moderate Minseito party, 
which backed the government of 
Premier Okada, gained almost 
eighty seats, and the Social Masses 





OKADA 





party, representing the poorer Pe 
classes, increased its seats from 
three to eighteen. The young 


assassinate 


other liberal 


officers determined to 
Premier Okada and 
military statesmen. 
While troops took possession of central 
Tokyo, other bands went to the residences 
of important liberal leaders. ‘They ordered 
Premier Okada to come out of his house. 
“Come out and die for the good of your 
country,” they shouted. A man_ stepped 


anti- 


from the house. Rifles cracked. Reports 
were issued that Okada was dead. Floral 
offerings were sent to his family. Home 


Minister Goto, of the Okada cabinet, was 
appointed Premier. Suddenly Goto re 
signed and reports said other leaders were 
being considered for the Premiership. 
Then, with dramatic suddenness it was an- 
nounced that Okada lived. His brother-in- 
law, Colonel Matsuo, had gone out to 
sacrifice his own life, while Okada was 
smuggled from the house. While one armed 
band was killing the man they believed to 
be Okada, other bands were assassinating 
Korekiyo Takahashi, famed Minister of 
Finance who had opposed increased mili- 
tary spending; Admiral Viscount Makoto 





Saito, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
former Premier and trusted liberal adviser 
of Emperor Hirohito; and General Jotaro 
Watanabe, Chief of Military Education. 
Kantaro Suzuki, Grand Chamberlain and 
important. advisor to the Emperor, was 
seriously wounded, but has been reported 
recovering. The last of the elder states- 
men, the famed liberal, Prince Saionji, 
escaped death, as did Count Makino, 
former high official. 

Hasty conferences were called by 
Emperor Hirohito. His own Imperial 
Guard was ordered to oppose the rebel- 
lious troops. Strong naval squadrons con- 
verged on Tokyo; and General Kohei 
Kashii took command of all troops in 
the capital. Military law was proclaimed 
and all citizens were cleared out of the 
central district where the rebels were 
stationed. Gradually business was resumed 
in the city, but soldiers stood guard 
throughout the financial district. The re- 
volt is particularly interesting because 
the young army officers who led it declared 
they were trying to help the Emperor, 
not oppose him. ‘They announced their in- 
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FOLLOWING THE USUAL PATTERN 





tentions of removing the corrupt influences 


from around the Imperial throne. In the 
past, many important officials have been 
killed by assassins who believed they acted 
as patriots. The latest tragedy brings the 
record of assassinations since 1931 up to 
two Premiers, a senior general, the leading 
industrialist, and two foremost financiers. 
Many have the feeling that it is patriotic 
to kill a public official for the sake of 
one’s country. They erect shrines and 
tablets honoring these assassins. 

Recent events in Japan may be clearer 
if we investigate Japanese history. Be- 
fore the American Civil War, Commodore 
Perry, of the United States Navy, visited 
Japan. He found a hermit nation. The 
feudalism of the middle ages still existed. 
Progressive Japanese elements were im- 
pressed by the size of the American war- 
ship. They decided Japan must adopt 
western ideas if she were to remain in- 
dependent. The great Emperor Meiji de- 


cided to adopt a program of westerniza- 
many commissions out to 


tion. He sent 





investigate the Western world. Americans 
call this event the Restoration of 1868. 
The Japanese call it a “renovation”—a 
complete overhauling ot feudal housekeep- 
ing ideas. Able statesmen helped Meiji 
push Japan to the front rank of world 
powers. These statesmen also raised the 
respect of the Emperor to the point where, 
today, he is looked upon as a god. He is 


above politics. That point was brought 
home to us, when the magazine Vanity 


Fair printed a humorous cartoon of the 
Emperor. Japanese officials were furious, 
and apologies followed. 

In the early days the statesmen had 
trouble handling the Samurai. ‘These were 
the knights who formerly served the 
feudal lords. They were in the habit of 
avenging all insults to their masters with 
their huge two-handed swords. Their al- 
legiance finally was shifted to the Emperor 
and the State, and they were allowed to 
take the law into 
their own hands to 
avenge wrongs. to 
the Emperor or the 
State. This idea has 
grown and, as was 
previously men- 
tioned, assassination 
in Japan merely 
causes a polite lift- 
ing of most eye- 
brows. An assassin 

| - ri in Japan is given 
SAITO the choice of trial 
af and execution, or 
suicide by the favorite Japanese 
method—hari-kiri, which is accom- 
plished by falling on a short sword. 
Formerly this form of suicide was 
permitted only to “gentlemen.” 
Now, it is the favorite way to kill 
oneself and call attention to the 
country’s woes. 

Under the Japanese Constitu 
tion, the Diet, elected by the vot 
ers, handles the affairs of govern- 
ment. The majority party in the 
Diet then controls the Premier and 
his cabinet which is directly in 
charge of governmental affairs. 
The military groups, however, 
forced a change in the Constitu- 
tion so that the Ministers of War 
and Navy are not responsible to 
the Diet for their actions. ‘Thus, 
we find a military government and 
a civil government existing side bs 
side. Liberals opposed to militar- 
ism fought this division of power. 
They gained strength between 
1920 and 1930, so the army acted swiftly 
to block their Without the ap 
proval of the civil authorities, the Army 
moved into’ Manchuria in 1931 and forced 
the Emperor and the Tokyo government 
to accept the formation of an independent 
Manchuria (Manchukuo) under the domi- 
nation of the Japanese army. Japan then 
withdrew from the League of Nations, 
which had condemned its invasion of China. 

Advised by Prince Saionji and other 
liberals, Emperor Hirohito continued to 
favor a check on military groups. The 
army considered it gained its power from 
the Emperor, and to make its own power 
supreme it announced the Emperor was 
the symbol of all power. This army idea 
was used to beat liberals into line when 
they tried to check army expenses, curb 
advances in North China, and stop the 
clashes with Russia. 

Although General Araki, and other 
members of the military faction stayed 
out of the present revolt it appeared they 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


The President has 
Congress Congress working 
on a new tax bill 
which is expected to raise over 370U,- 
000,000. This will restore the budget 


to something like the form in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt submitted it to Congress 
on January 6. At that time, the budget 
showed a deficit of one billion dollars. 
Then, the Supreme Court killed the AAA 
and Congress passed the two-billion-dol- 
lar bonus bill. These, plus the necessity 
of spending about two billion more for 
work-relief, therefore, made the deficit 
soar to near the five billion mark. (Schol.. 


Feb. 22. 


Although Congressmen are great be- 
lievers in the slogan, “Don’t soak the 
voter before election time,” Administra- 


tion leaders believe the President will get 
his new tax bill without much difficulty. 
Five hundred million must be found to 
finance the new farm bill which Congress 
passed to replace the AAA. It gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture broad powers to 
cut the production of crops through the 
“rewards” to farmers who 
of their land by re- 
Congress may 


payment of 
conserve the fertility 
tiring part of it from use. 
levy the old processing taxes again. These 
were in force during the AAA and were 
paid by the mills and packing plants that 
When the Supreme 
AAA it didn’t say 
these processing taxes were _ illegal. It 
said that payment of processing tax 
money to farmers who cut crop produc- 
tion was illegal. ‘Therefore these taxes 
can be levied again on a wide list of farm 


used farm products. 
Court wrecked the 


products. 

The President not consider the 
above tax to be new. It merely replaces 
the processing tax. But new taxes must 
be levied to help pay for the bonus. This 
income tax, which is based 
on a_ person’s ability to pay. Income 
taxes are favored by many leaders  be- 
cause these taxes usually are paid from 
the money that people would save. A 
tax like the processing tax is paid indi- 
rectly by the consumer because it makes 
It tends to limit pur- 


does 


may mean an 


food prices higher. 


chasing power. Limiting purchasing 
power might curb business recovery at 
a time when conditions are getting bet- 


ter. Last year an income tax was passed 
which raised the rates on people with 
large incomes. ‘The new tax probably will 
raise the rates on persons with incomes 
between $2,000 and $50,000. Senator 
Robert LaFollette, Progressive of Wis- 
consin, long has favored income taxes as 
the best way to meet the mounting gov- 
ernment expenses. Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia favors higher income taxes, but for 
a different reason. He is opposed to the 
Government debt rise and thinks a heavy 
income tax will shock the people into pro- 
testing against further Gevernment spend- 
ing. 
What About Relief? 


relief is certain to 
cause more trouble soon. It may mean 
much heavier taxes. <A _ recent survey by 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain un- 
covered many serious problems in the ad- 
ministration of relief. The Works Progress 
Administration was created last year and 
given four billion dollars to put over 
three million men to work on_ relief 
projects. On December 1, these men were 
all on the job and the Government ordered 
the states and local officials to take care 
of the other unemployed and unemploy- 
ables. -Unemployables include the sick, 


The problem of 


lame, blind,- aged, widows and children. 


The survey shows that only a handful of 
states have an efficient agency to care 
for these thousands of persons. There is 
actual suffering for want of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and proper medical care in 
all sections of the nation. This may come 
as a shock to many people who see news- 
paper stories about business recovery, but 
the survey declares we must face the 


facts. It says, “Throughout the country 
this criticism of. the relief program is 


heard—Lack of jobs for those who can 
tuke and hold them is creating a new 
army of forgotten men, driven to poverty 
because of it.” Some States hope Con- 
gress will vote funds for a dole to the 
idle when it considers work-relief money. 
Others hope to “muddle through” until 
Federal and State social security legisla- 
tion begins to make payments. 


Neutrality Bill 


When the Italo-Ethiopian war began 
last October, the President put in force 
the neutrality bill passed hurriedly by Con- 
gress. This bill blocked the shipments of 
arms to warring nations. Congress finally 
gave up the fight to extend an embargo on 
oil and other materials. It passed a bill 
extending the old neutrality act until 1937. 
It added a clause prohibiting the lending 
of money to nations which were at war. 
(Schol., Feb. 29.) 


Two months ago, 
Politics ? Major General 


Johnson Hagood, 


commander of the Eighth Corps Area at 
Fort 


Sam Houston, ‘Texas, testified be- 
fore a House of 
Representatives sub- 
committee which 
was consider ing 
funds for the army. 
General Hagood, 
who has a_ brilliant 
record of war _ ser- 
vice and = also is 
noted for his sharp 
tongue, urged that 
more money be pro- 
vided for army 
housing. Then he 
took a_ crack at 
work relief methods. 
He said WPA money was “stage money” 
because a lot of it was passed around but 
it couldn't be spent for anything worth- 
while. ‘These remarks caused WPA offi- 
cials to protest. Recently, an order was 
issued through the War Department and, 
“by the direction of the President,” Gen- 
eral Hagood was relieved of his command 
and sent home “to await orders.” General 
Hagood will reach the retirement age of 
64 in 1937, so he probably will remain 
without a command until he is retired. 

Opponents of the New Deal long have 
contended that the President won't listen 
to criticism. They say the Administration 
tries to curb free speech. The Hagood 
incident gave them a chance to say “We 
told you so.” Congressional friends of 
General Hagood demanded an_ investiga- 
tion, and Representative Blanton, Demo- 
crat of Texas, declared Secretary of War 
Dern should be removed from office. The 
anti-Roosevelt American Liberty League 
declared the Administration acting 
like a dictatorship in refusing General 
Hagood the rights of free speech. 

Arthur Krock, N. Y. Times columnist, 
explained that army officers never did 
have free speech to the extent that civil- 
ians enjoy it. “Army regulations in this 
country,” he said, “are as severe as in 





HAGOOD 


was 


any other democracy or limited monarchy, 
and officers . . . understand that they are 
barred from public criticism of govern- 
ment policies. . . . His (Hagood’s) words 
called for discipline and any administra- 
tion would have imposed it.” He recalled 


that, during Republican administrations, 
Generals William Mitchell and Smedley 
Butler were ordered to face military 


courts because of remarks they had made 
But, though he contended the Administra- 
tion had acted clearly within its rights, 
Krock declared it was a political blunder 
that may give Republicans plenty of cam- 
paign ammunition for the elections. 
Breaking its usual rule of silence con- 
cerning its acts, the War Department de- 
nied charges that “political discipline” was 
being used on General Hagood because 
he attacked the Administration’s policies. 
It made public a statement by Major 
General Malin Craig, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, who recommended the removal 
ot General Hagood. General Craig de- 
clares that General Hagood often had 
been guilty of “flippant” and thoughtless 
remarks that reflected on the Army. 
In 1933 General Hagood enraged Army 
officials by saying our whole system of 
national defense was wasteful. He called 
for the remoyal of troops from China, and 
the reorganization of the army along de- 
fensive lines rather than offensive lines. 


On the morning 
Sea Safety of September 8, 

1934, the smok- 
ing, fire-blackened luxury liner Morro 
Castle crunched aground against the New 
Jersey shore. One hundred and _thirty- 
four people died on that ship or in the 
boiling waves. A few months later, the 
Mohawk, also of the Ward line, sank 
following a collision and 46 persons lost 
their lives. 

The press and the public demanded 
action. Several sea safety bills were in- 
troduced in Congress. One of these, the 
Sirovich Limit and Liability Bill, made 
it compulsory for ships to carry enough 
insurance to cover losses in accidents, and 
it allowed passengers to sue for unlimited 
damages if they could prove the ship was 
unseaworthy. This bill was passed, but 
Congress failed to meet the real problems 
of sea safety. Later, it was shown that 
steamship lines were ignoring the Sirovich 
Act by printing limited liability notices 
on their tickets. This prevented passen- 
gers from demanding unlimited damages 
even if it were proved that the ship was 
unseaworthy. It was pointed out that 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, whose de- 
partment is in charge of sea-safety rules, 
did nothing to stop the companies from 
wrecking the Sirovich Act. 

Roper came in for more criticism when 
a Federal Court found Captain William 


Warms of the Morro Castle; Chief En- 
gineer Eben S. Abbott, and Executive 
Vice-President Henry Cabaud of the 


Ward line, all guilty of criminal neglect 
of duty. Seamen testified that they never 


had attended a boat drill or fire drills; 
they never had been assigned to sta- 


tions. The ship had made 174 trips and 
was drydocked for repairs only once. She 
always left port eight hours after each 
arrival. Captain Warms was accused of 
delaying an SOS message and failing te 
give proper orders. Abbott was knows 
to have abandoned the ship, while most 
of the crew left the passengers to shift 
for themselves. 

Warms got two years in prison, and 
Abbott four, while Cabaud got a_ sus- 
pended sentence of one year and was fined 
$5,000. The Ward Line itself was fined 
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the maximum of $10,000. Judge Hulbert 
regretted he couldn’t fine the company 
more. Commented the N. Y. Post... 
“the executive vice-president of the Ward 
Line—who knew the poor pay, the slip- 
shod conditions on the ship—gets a sus- 
pended sentence of one year . the poor 
suckers who had the dirty work of run- 
ning the ill-equipped ship go to jail, their 
lives and careers blasted.” 

Public demand for sea safety was stirred 
further by a report issued by the National 
Committee on Safety at Sea. This com- 
mittee had been named by _ Secretary 
Roper. It declared labor conditions were 
the main cause for sea disasters. It said 
ocean liners still picked up crews along 
the water front, regardless of their train- 
ing. It declared that full crews often 
weren't hired for a voyage, and an over- 
underpaid crew blocked 
chances of sea safety right at the start. 
It suggested the establishment of school 
ships to provide trained and efficient crews 
for American ships. 

Further trouble was caused when F. L. 
Adams and Commander H. M. Jones of 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection is- 


worked and 


sued a report charging that sea safety 
rules were weak. This report declared 


the inspectors were underpaid and there 
weren't enough of them to perform their 
duties efficiently. Secretary Roper dis- 
missed Jones and Adams. He said they 
disobeyed him by issuing that report. 
Jones and Adams were given no hearing. 
The National Committee on Safety at 
Sea cracked back at Roper. It charged 
the Department was the worst offender 
against shipping rules. It said five of the 
department’s six inspection boats were 
ancient and unsafe. Another Department 
ship was refused insurance because it was 
unseaworthy. Commerce Department offi- 
cials said they needed more money to 
remedy these conditions. 

The N. Y. World-Telegram and_ the 
NV. Y. Post both hint that Secretary Roper 


has been too much influenced by ship- 
ping interests. They demand that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt step in and make Roper 


change his tactics. “What magic power,” 
asks the Telegram bluntly, “has Secretary 
Roper ... to be able to obstruct sea 
safety which may contribute to another 
Morro Castle disaster... ?” 

The Christian Science Monitor suggests 
that steamship companies don’t like sea 
safety rules because such rules would 
cost them more money. At present the 
Merchants Marine Act of 1936 is ready 
for passage by Congress. It provides 
direct Government aid to American com- 
panies for the building and. operating of 
their ships. Three men, appointed by the 
President, would administer this act. Sen- 
ator Copeland, who sponsors this bill, says 
it is necessary to help companies with 
Government money’ because . American 
ships cost more to build and operate than 
foreign ships. Previously, companies got 
Government help by receiving large mail 
contracts from the Post Office Department. 
Under the new plan, payments for mail 
contracts would be cut down and _ the 
money could be paid directly in the form 
of subsidies, which would make up the 
difference between American and foreign 


wage scales. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor suggests that strict sea safety rules 
Should be tacked on to this bill. “The 


bill,” it says, “is designed to help ship- 
ping interests. Let their responsibility 
to the public be increased accordingly.” 
Some powerful shipping interests have 
been pulling strings in Washington to pre- 
vent the passage of this new act. They 
prefer the old mail contracts, minus the 
Government control that the new act 
would set up. 
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Efforts to 


. 
Puerto Rico ww vive a 
fairs of the 
island of Puerto Rico are giving United 


States officials a painful headache. This 
island is located about 45 miles to the 
east of Santo Domingo. The Atlantic 


Ocean is on the north and the Caribbean 
Sea is on the south. Puerto Rico was 
acquired by the United States 37 years 
ago, after the war with Spain. 
ment somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of our 
own states was estab- 
lished. The Gover- 
nor of the Island is 
appointed by the 
President of the 
United States, and 
is responsible to the 
Department of the 
Interior. American 
citizenship and the 
right to vote, has 


A govern- 





been granted the WINSHIP 
Porto Ricans. They 


elect a commissioner who has a voice in 
the United States Heuse of Representa- 
tives but cannot vote. The Island Legis- 
lature, in 1934, passed a strongly worded 
resolution asking Congress to admit 
Puerto Rico as a state. 

Great improvement has been 
Puerto Rico's social and economic condi- 
tions. Education is free and compulsory, 
and about 44 per cent of the children of 
are enrolled in the 2,250 public 
schools. The University of Puerto Rico 
in 1934-35 had 3,690 students. English 
and Spanish are spoken and the dominant 
religion is Roman Catholic. There are 
over 463 miles of railroads and over 1,100 
miles of surfaced highways. The soil of 
the island is extremely fertile and largely 
under cultivation. Sugar, fruits, tobacco 
and coffee are the chief products. 

Despite this progress islanders 
gradually have become angered at Ameri- 
can rule, mainly because of the ineffi- 
ciency of officials. A change in feeling 
against America has caused the schools to 
make Spanish, instead of English, obliga- 


made in 


school age 


some 


tory. An opposition party—the Nation- 
alists—under the leadership of Pedro 
Campos has been rallying the discon- 
tented elerments together. Campos was 


graduated from Harvard in 1918 and 
served a short time in the American 
army. He tried to practice law in Puerto 
Rico but couldn't get started because 
Americans handled most of the business. 
He then formed the Nationalists num- 
bering about 5,000 out of a population of 
1,600,000. His chief object is to drive 
the Yankees out of Puerto Rico. He has 
practically no program of social or eco- 
nomic reform. For the past six weeks his 
followers have been carrying on a cam- 
paign of terrorism. Colonel E. Francis 
Riggs, Puerto Rico’s police chief, an ex- 
army officer, was murdered when he gave 


chase, in his automobile, to two youths 
who fired at a policeman. The youths, 
Elias Beauchamp and Hiram _ Rosado, 


were captured and killed later by police, 
who charged they tried to seize rifles and 
shoot their way to freedom. 

Last October four persons were killed 
when Nationalists tried to break up a 
mass meeting of students at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras, not 
far from San Juan. The students were 
protesting against a speech in which Na- 
tionalist Leader Campos demanded an 
end to the “American influence” in the 
University. Several times Campos has 
warned Governor Blanton Winship, _re- 
tired U. S. army general, that he will 
start a revolution and hold prisoners the 
2,000 Americans who live in Puerto Rico. 





Japan 
(Concluded from page 21) 


were working behind the scenes to set up 
a dictatorship and then take a free hand 
with China and Russia. 

While troops massed around the 1000 
rebels in central Tokyo and army tanks 
rumbled through the city preparing for 
an attack, Emperor Hirohito sent a per- 
sonal command for the rebellious soldiers 
to surrender. Practically all of them laid 
down their arms: ‘Two leaders. of the re- 
volt committed suicide. 

After quiet was restored, Emperor 
Hirohito announced the man who had been 
listed as dead was still Premier of Japan. 
Premier Okada is expected to retain his 
post at present. It remained to be seen if 
the fascist military elements, represented 
by General Araki, former minister of War, 
and General Jiro Minami, powerful com- 
mander of the Japanese army in Man- 


churia, would be able to forge the Em- 
peror and his advisers to move further 
along the road to a fascist dictatorship. 
The reported appointment of Chuji 


Machida, in place of the slain Takahashi, 
i set-back to the fascists. Machida 
favors moderation and peazeful relations 
with Russia and the United States. He is 
a brilliant financier and is expected to 
stand against increased army expenses. 
He helped finance the victorious Minseito 
party during the recent elections. 

Toyohiko Kagawa, famed Japanese | 
bor leader, who now is traveling in the 
United States, believes the recent out- 
break finally will result in gains by the 
liberals. He feels the killing of Takahashi, 
“grand old man of Japanese finance,” 
may be a factor in turning the voters 
against the army. But, until more light 
is thrown on events in Japan, the scales 
of war and peace are balanced very deli- 
cately. 


Is a 


4- 








Japanese Names in the News 





spell 
words 

Emperor Hirohito 
( ee-roe-hee-toe) 





The Emperor is above party politic t he su 
mons the new Premier, who then f a Cabine 


Prince Saionji 
(Sigh-on-gee) 

Last of the Elder Statesmen, now reported in 
hiding. 
Keisuke Okada 
(Kay-skay Oh-kah-dah) 

Prime Minister, who escaped assassination. 
Korekiyo Takahashi 
(Coe-ray-ky-o Tah-kah-hah-shee) 

Finance Minister, assassinated. 
Viscount Makoto Saito 
(Mah-koe-toe Sigh-toe) 

Lord Keeper of Pri 
ister, also assassinated 
Gen, Jotaro Watanabe 
(Joe-tah-roe Wah-tah-nah-bee) 

Chief of Military Education, also assassinated. 
Admiral Kantaro Suzuki 
(Kahn-tah-roe Soo-zoo-kee) ; 

Lord Chamberlain of the Imperial Court, shot. 
Koko Hirota 
( Koe kee Hee-roe-tah) 





Seal, former Prime Min- 








Foreign Minister, unharmed. 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara 
(Kee-joo-roe Shee-dee-hah-rah) 

Former Foreign Minister, who’ promoted a 
friendly policy toward China before 193 
Minseito 
( Min-say-ee-toe) 

Party restored to power in Liberal election of 
Feb. 20, causing acts of violence by young army 
officers. ; 

Seiyukai 





(Say-you-kigh) 
Oldest party in Japan, which lost the Feb. 20 
election. Favors military. 
Fumio Goto 
(Foo-mee-oh Goe-toe) 
Acted as Premier in the crisis. 
Gen. Sadao Araki 
(Sah-dah-oh Ah-rah-kee) 
Former War Minister and leader of militarist 
groups. 
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Growing  dissatis- 
faction of the 
Paraguayan army 
Eusebio 


Paragua Vy 


with the policies of President 
Ayala resulted in a military rebellion 
which swept the Government out and 
placed Colonel Rafael Franco in power as 
Provisional President. The revolutionists, 
led by Colonels Frederico W. Smith and 
Camilo Recalde seized control of the Gov- 
ernment at Asuncion, the capital city, and 
recalled Colonel Franco. © Colonel Franco 
had been exiled by President Ayala, who 
accused him of radical activities. 

The provisional government announced 
that the Constitution 
of 1870 would be re- 
written and “mod- 
ernized.” This Con- 
stitution is similar 
to ours but gives the 
central government 
more authority. The 
rebel leaders declare 
the revolution was 
caused by dissatis- 
faction over the 
Chaco war. They ac- 
cuse the Ayala gov- 
ernment of plunging 
Paraguay into the war merely to main- 
tain itself in power; business interests are 
accused of making huge profits from the 
war; and it is charged that the soldiers did 
not receive fair treatment or payment for 
their services. 

Since Paraguay won its independence 
from Spain in 1811, it has been torn by 
frequent political quarrels. The present 
movement, according to the V. Y. Times. 
appears to be another attempt by the 
masses to get democratic government. A\l- 
though the present military dictatorship 
promises to revise the Constitution and 
restore democratic rule, no one can tell 
yet what really will happen. 

In 1932 Bolivia and Paraguay went to 
war after quarreling for several years 
over a region known as the Gran Chaco. 
Neighboring countries and the League of 
Nations labored to bring peace. Finally, 
late in 1935, a peace agreement ‘was made 
whereby both nations agreed to exchange 
prisoners, and promised not to fight while 
a commission of neutral nations met at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to adjust the 
boundaries in the Chaco. Since the Para- 
guayan army under General FEstigarribia 
ind Colonel Franco had gained control of 
over 50,000 square miles of the Chaco, its 
men have objected to returning any of this 
territory to Bolivia. Colonel Franco be- 
came the popular hero during this war. He 
developed the plan of cutting through the 
dense forests on both sides of the Boliv- 
ians and then surrounding them with a 
ring of rifle fire. The revolution then put 
Colonel Franco at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, while General Estigarribia was 
rested when he tried to help President 
Avala. 

Bolivian officials desire peace in order 
to rebuild their nation. They fear the 
new Paraguay government will block fur- 
ther peace talks. Colonel Franco has said 
he will honor the present arrangements, 
which the Ayala government had accepted, 
but he insists that Paraguay won't give up 
the territory now occupied by its soldiers. 
This attitude has stalled peace talks and 
rifle fire may soon echo again through 
the Chaco wilderness. 

An examination of Paraguayan history 
shows the people of this little inland agri- 
cultural nation have been more interested 
in fighting than in trying to make peace. 
Back about the time General Lee sur- 
rendered to Grant at Appamattox in 1865, 
Paraguay started a savage six-year war 
with Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
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The weight of numbers was too much. 
Charles Edmond Akers, historian of South 
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America, says, “How frightful the war 
was ... may be judged from the fact that 
in 1863 Paraguay had a population of 
337,489 and in 1871 it was about 221,- 
> The only adult males left were main- 
ly those who were unable to join the army 
because of sickness or age. The war ended 
only when Lopez was slain on the battle 
field. The population today of Paraguay 
is less than 900,000, 


Peace and War 


In a stormy session, which threatened to 
become a fist fight, the French Chamber 
of Deputies approved the Franco-Russian 
pact of mutual assistance. Parties of the 
left, including the Communists, Socialists, 
supported the pact against opponents from 
the right wing conservative parties. The 
vote was 353 to 164. Russia and France 
agree to help each other in case they are 
attacked. Right wing parties said the 
pact would lead France into war if Rus- 
sia were attacked by Japan. They pointed 
to the army disturbances in Japan and 
said it might mean a Russo-Japanese war. 
Left wing parties declared France was 
not obliged to join Russia in case of war 
with Japan. German officials consider the 
pact is aimed at them. Russian commenta- 
tors said the pact would mean a step to- 
ward peace in Europe and would help 
make the League of Nations a stronger 
force for peace. (Schol., Feb. 29, page 18.) 

Meanwhile, Mussolini offered Hitler an 
alliance with Poland, Austria and Italy, 
in an effort to strike back at France and 
Britain. Hitler declined the offer. He 
prefers to play a lone hand at present 
and bargain with France and Britain. In 
his first speech in the House of Commons, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
declared Europe was a powder keg similar 
to 1914. He urged rearmament in the in- 
terests of peace. He said each nation 
should arm itself and work more closely 
with the League of Nations. With this 
lineup he insisted that no nation would 
dare make an attack on another. Labor 
members of parliament attacked Eden’s 
views. They said he was forgetting 1914. 
At that time, the nations of the world 
were armed to the teeth but it didn’t pre- 
vent them from going to war. H. B. Lees- 
Smith, chief speaker of the Opposition. 
said Eden and the Baldwin government 
had broken their word. They promised to 
push action against Italy in an effort to 
stop the Ethiopian war. Months had 
passed, and still they failed to clamp down 
oil sanctions on Italy. 

Diplomats and law makers talked in 
Ethiopia. Weary Italian troops finally 
reached the heights of Amba Alaji on the 
northern front. This victory pushed the 
troops of Marshal Badoglio to the farthest 
point that Italian troops ever have reached 
in Ethiopia. Back in 1895, 2000 Italian 
troops under Major Toselli reached Amba 
Alaji during the war against King Mene- 
lik. Swarms of Ethiopian warriors sur- 
rounded the Italians and only 300 men 
escaped. Italy’s troops fell back to Adowa, 
where they were routed in 1896. This de- 
teat ended, until October, 1935, Italian 
efforts to conquer Ethiopia. 





° Railroads in 
Railroads the Eastern 
section of the 

United States are prepared to make a 
real bid for increased passenger traffic. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered a_ reduction in fares from the 
present standard of 3.6 cents a mile in 
the East, to 2 cents a mile for coaches 
and 3 cents a mile for Pullman service. 
It is considered to be one of the most 
important decisions in the history of the 
ICC. The slash in fares will become effec- 
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tive June 2, and it may mean a shift 
from bus and automobile te railroad 
traveling this summer. 

The ICC ordered the rate reduction by 
a vote of 5 to 4. These men are ap- 
pointed by the President to regulate the 
nation’s railroads and handle other affairs 
of travel or trade between states. ‘The 
regulation of the ICC has prevented the 
price cutting wars that used to sweep 
through the railroads back in the late 19th 
century. In 1931 the ICC refused to cut 
rates and even allowed a small increase 
in freight rates. ‘The increase in rates 
did no good because freight revenue con- 
tinued to fall off in 1982. Some ob- 
servers thought the decline 
blamed more to bad business conditions 
than to higher rates. Now, if passenger 
traffic should increase under the new rates, 
these observers could contend that  bet- 
ter business conditions instead of lowered 
rates, caused the pick up in revenue. 

However, as the VN. Y. Times declares, 
“Today we all realize much more keenly 
than four years ago the importance of 
the competition offered to the railroads 


could be 


‘by motor trucks, buses and private auto- 


mobiles.” 

The experience of other railroads with 
the lower rates also gives strength to 
arguments for the lower fares in the East. 
The 2 cent rate has been used in the 
West and even lower rates on some roads 
in the South, and the results have been 
encouraging. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, which has 
been using the 3.6 rate, long has favored 
the lower rate to compete with the bus 
companies, while the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central, and the New Haven 
have opposed it. Although the railroads 
must carry 80 per cent more passengers 
in order to make a profit on the rate re- 
duction of 44 per cent, a combination of 
better business conditions and attractive 
railroad fares may increase traffic even 
more than 80 per cent. 


Deaths of the Week 


Arserr C. Rrrenim, 59, four times Gov- 
ernor and Maryland's foremost national 
figure of his generation. A strong de- 
fender of States 
rights, Ritchie had 
been an outstanding 
Democratic critic of 
the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. He 
first gained promi- 
nence by his early 
fight agairist  pro- 
hibition back in 1922. 
Ile was mentioned 
as a possible presi- 
dential candidate in 
1932. In 1934 Ritchie 
again ran for Gov- 
ernor, but was de- 
feated by Harry W. Nice, a man he had 
defeated for the governorship in 1920, 





RITCHIE 





Hsnxry Latrrose Roosevett, 56, distant 
cousin of’ President Roosevelt, assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and acting head 
during the illness of Secretary Swanson. 
He was the fifth member of the Roosevelt 
family to fill the Navy post. Roosevelt 
was graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1900 and served in the Marine Corps 
until his resignation in 1920, 


Antonio Scotti, 70, baritone who sang 
for 33 successive seasons at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, died in pov- 
erty at Naples, Italy. 


Ivan Paviov, 86, noted Russian phy- 
siologist. His theories and discoveries con- 
cerning human behavior opened hitherto 
unexplored avenues to the solution of the 
riddle of life. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
RULE-MAKER 


As chairman of the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
John J. O'Connor of New York City, takes 
an important part 
in legislation. He is 
a big man, with thin 
sandy hair, blue eyes, 
and usually wears 
horn-rimmed glasses. 
He dresses careless- 
ly, but keeps mat- 
ters of legal pro- 
cedure and House 
rules arranged care- 
fully in his mind. 
O’Connor seldom in- 
dulges .in oratorical 
blasts, but a recent O’CONNOR 
telegram that O’Con- 
nor sent to Father Coughlin suggests that 
the chairman can get rough with words 
when he is aroused. 

O’Connor heard Father Coughlin accuse 
him of blocking action on the Frazier- 
Lemke bill which would help farmers pay 
off their mortgages by the issuance of 
paper currency. ‘This bill is stalled in the 
Rules Committee and cannot be brought 
to a vote until one-half of the House mem- 
bership signs a petition favoring it. The 
Detroit radio priest declared O°Connor 
was trying to keep members from signing 
the petition. O'Connor, who is also a 
Catholic, informed Father Coughlin that 
he would kick him from the Capitol to the 
White House, “clerical garb and_ all.” 
Father Coughlin promised he would be in 
Washington the next week. Later, O’Con- 





nor said his remarks had been undignified | 


but repeated his charge that Father 
Coughlin was stepping out of his robes as 
a priest when he meddled in polities. 

O'Connor is a Harvard graduate who 
speaks with a suggestion of New York’s 
East Side accent. His brother, Basil 
O'Connor, is a former law partner of 
President Roosevelt. 


JEW-BAITER 


Julius Streicher, leader of the Nazi 


party at Nuremberg, is rated the number | 


one Jew-baiter in Germany. His news- 
paper, Der Stuermer, 
which has consider- 


the lower classes, 
has a reputation as 
the nation’s most 
sensational seandal 
sheet. Streicher’s 
violence and love of 
mud-slinging make 
him an unwelcome 
guest at gatherings 





They admit, how- 


STREICHER ever, that he holds 


a high place because | 


able influence among | 


of Nazi leaders. | 


of his leadership of the anti-Jewish drives. | 


During one drive in Nuremberg, 


Streicher forced Jewish shopkeepers to | 


pull out with their teeth the grass on 
Nuremberg lawns. His speeches often 
are so violent that the newspaper’s won't 
print them. 

Before the war, Streicher was a school 
teacher. He served a short time in the 
army, and then became Nazi leader in 
Nuremberg. He fought the rise of Hitler 
in 1921, but was forced out of the party 
by members who hated his violence. He 
then started Der Stuermer, and Hitler ac- | 
cepted him as a loyal party member. | 
As reward for his violent anti-Jewish | 
campaigns, Streicher was appointed to the 
Academy of German Law and helped | 
frame the “Jew laws” which have robbed | 
this race of its legal rights in Germany. | 
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BANANAS are one of the best 
foods obtainable. They contain vitaminsj(A, B, 
C and G), essential minerals, supply quick and 
lasting food-energy and are easily digested. 

Naturally enough, then, famous coaches like 
““Nibs” Price of the University of California 
recommend the inclusion of bananas in the train- 
ing diets for athletes. 

Read Coach Price’s complete statement in the 
booklet, ‘‘How to Make That Team,’’ a copy of 
which you can obtain by filling in the coupon below. 


THEY'RE FULLY 


Whether you’re an athlete or not, whether you’re Mma 
7 : S Wt 
a boy or a girl—‘‘How to Make That Team” con- @ BROWN 


tains hints on training and conditioning that, when 
followed, will surely help improve you physically. 

















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S. B-44-98 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


>lease send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to Make That Team.” 


Name 





Aadress___ 





City. State 
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Is the 4-Minute Mile Possible? 








26 

19 Fastest Miles Ever Run 
Time Runner Date and Place 
*4:06.7. Cunningham 1934, Princeton 
4:07.6 Lovelock 1933, Princeton 
*4:08.4 Cunningham 1934, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:08.7. Bonthron! 1933, Princeton 
4:08.9 Bonthron 1934, Los Angeles 
*4:09.2 Ladourmegue 1931, Paris 
4:09.8 Cunningham 1935, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:09.8 Cunningham 1933, Chicago 
*4:10 Venzke 1932, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:10.2 Venzke 1936, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
*4:10.4 Nurmi 1923, Stockholm 
4:10.5 Cunningham 1934, Los Angeles 
4:11 Cunningham 1935, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:11 Mangan* 1936, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:11 Venzke® 1936, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:11 Cunningham’ 1936, Mad. Sq. Grd. 
4:11.1 Cunningham 1932, Chicago 
4:11.2 Lovelock 1935, Princeton 
4:11 Cunningham 1936, Mad. Sq. Grd. 


World’s Records 2 Decades Ago 


4:12.6 Norman Taber 1915, A. A. U. 
*4:14.4 John Paul Jones 1913, N.C. A.A 





*W orld’s record when made. 

'Finished 2d to Lovelock 

“Second to Bonthron. 

Venzke 2d, Cunningham 3rd, both less than a 
yard behind Mangan at tape. 


HE question asked in the headline 
above has reference, of course, to 
man’s speed under his own power 
without the aid of contrivances such 
as the bicycle, the combustion engine, 
skates, sleds or wings. For the occasion 
we are concerned only with man running 
on his own legs. We feel that this point 
should be made clear in connection with 
the above headline, because today man is 
using all manner of means to get places 
so fast as to make the simple unadorned 
question “Is the 4-minute mile possible?” 
seem like something a snail brought in. 

It is only when you yourself try hot- 
footing a mile in competition with a watch 
that you come to appreciate the question 
in point. ‘Then four minutes seem a very 
short time indeed. ‘They are altogether 
too short; to date no man has been able 
to run a mile that fast. 

Now when we say that no man has ever 
succeeded in running a mile in four 
minutes we are, you understand, referring 
only to modern man in track pants. Some 
Neanderthal or Heidelberg man may have 
run the prehistoric equivalent to the mile 
in four minutes or less for all we know, 
but if he did he ran without benefit of 
stop-watches and the A.A.U., so his per- 
formance, however gratifying to himself 
and disappointing to the sabre-tooth tiger 
pursuing him, will never be listed in the 
record books. 

By consulting the above table you will 
see that the fastest mile race ever recorded 
was run by a very modern man named 
Glenn Cunningham, Elkhart, Kansas, High 
School class of 1930, Univ. of Kansas, 
The table shows the nine- 


class of 1934. 





teen fastest miles ever run, and you will 
observe that eighteen of them have been 
run in the past five years. When Paavo 
Nurmi, “The Flying Finn,” set a new 
record of 4 minutes 10.4 seconds in 1923, 
there was a general feeling that man had 
reached his speed limit, for here in Nurmi 
was the ideal runner, the ne plus ultra in 
relaxation and effortless movement. That 
“floating power” you hear so much about 
today in automobile advertisements was 
the sportswriters’ stock phrase ten and 
fifteen years ago describ- 
ing the action of Nurmi 
who set a style in smooth 
distance running that all 
half-milers, milers and 
other long distance run- 
ners have since tried to 
achieve. Most successful 
has been Gene™Venzke of 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
whom the sportswriters 
properly call “the picture 
runner.” He too is beauti- 
ful to watch, and there is 
much of that effortless 
bounding and _ sailing, 
hounding and __ sailing— 
round and round, four laps 
to a mile if outdoors, 
eleven laps to a mile if in 
Madison Square Garden. 
Yes, he very much reminds 
you of Finland's gift to 
the Olympic gods. 

You say “Indeed, Mr. 
Scholastic sports editor, 
this beautiful Gene Venzke 
you mention may be the 
poetry of motion and all 
that sort of thing, but I 
notice that, according to 
your table, it is Cunning- 
ham, Lovelock and _ Bon- 
thron of present day run- 
ners who have gone the 
fastest. What good is your 
Venzke’s beauty if he 
radiates it standing still?” 

A very good point, and 
we will try to wiggle our 
way around it. First let 
us say that the accompanying table isn’t 
ours (it is merely borrowed from the offi- 
cial A.A.U. records), and neither have we 
any claim to Gene Venzke. His affiliation 
is the Univ. of Pennsylvania, and his coach 
is Lawson Robertson, who also coaches the 
U.S. Olympic track team. Before -enter- 
ing the Univ. of Pennsylvania two years 
ago, Venzke attended the Hill School, 
Pottsville, Penn’a. He is no babe in arms, 
for he is already 27, and did not begin 
preparing for college until he was almost 
24. If you will follow the table you will 
notice that Venzke was a great runner in 
1932, the first man ever to run 
the mile in 4:10. After that, 
Cunningham, Bonthron 
(Princeton °34) and Lovelock 
(who lives in New Zealand 
and goes to school at Oxford), 
came along to. outspeed 
Venzke. It is true that Venzke 
had lost some of his former 
speed, and his strongest sup- 
porters were ready to concede 
that his star had declined. 
Cunningham was his special 
jinx. He and Cunningham 





GENE VENZKE 
“The Picture Runner” 


must have appeared in thirty races to- 
gether during the past three seasons, in- 
doors and out, and not until last month 
was Venzke able to turn the tables on the 
Kansas champion. But now that Venzke 
has done the trick, not only once but three 
times as we write this, it would not sur- 
prise us one bit, and would delight us no 
end, to find Venzke flirting with Cunning- 
ham’s world’s record of 4 minutes 6.7 
seconds. That’s a hard number to crack, 
but if anyone is going to crack it within 
the next two or three years 
we say it is Venzke, the 
picture runner who came 
to life. He will have fast 
company over the entire 
route, for everyone named 
in the table, with the ex- 
ception of Nurmi, and 
Ladourmegue, are still*in 
the running. Lovelock will 
probably come over again 
this spring for the Prince- 
ton special invitation mile, 
though the fact that it is 
Olympic year may decide 
him against it. Bonthron, 
who hasn’t taken part in 
the indoor campaign, is be- 
ginning to get into con- 
dition for the outdoor sea- 
son. Mangan, a law student 
at Cornell Univ. at Ithaca, 
N.Y., is in top shape right 
now, and has to his credit 
a recent victory over Cun- 
ningham and Venzke in 
Madison Square Garden, 

Yes, we think the 4 
minute mile is possible; 
even probable. None of 
these gentlemen mentioned 
may ever succeed in doing 
it, but their children might. 
There’s a thought: why not 
breed for speedy men? 
That’s the way they get 
fast horses. 

We want to say a word 
about speedy women. ‘The 
longest race on_ record 
among women is 1,000 me- 
ters, which is about five-eighths of a mile. 
This was run in the excellent time of 3 min- 
utes .6 second by a Miss Lunn of England 
in 1934, breaking the former record of 
3.08.2 held by a Miss Trickey (really) of 
the same country. The men’s record for the 
same distance is 2:23.6, held by Jules 
Ladourmegue, the great French runner 
who retired from competition several years 
ago. Races longer than 440 yards are no 
longer sanctioned for women by the 
A.A.U. of the United States or the Olym- 
pic Committee. The longest femaie race 
on the Olympic program is now 400 meters. 





The length of the most famous race ever 
run by a woman is obscured in mythology. 
Like our own Babe Didrikson, Atalanta 
liked to compete against men whenever 
the opportunity arose. But unlike Babe, 
Atalanta lost her one great race because 
she didn’t stick to her knitting. She 
stopped going into the home stretch to 
pick up a few golden apples. But who 
wouldn't? 


JACK LIPPERT. 


The start of last summer’s “mile of the century” at Princeton, in which 

Lovelock defeated America’s best milers. 

lock, Bonthron (who overtook Cunningham down the home stretch, Cun- 

ningham finishing third); and Venzke. Two other starters, Mangan and 
Dawson, do not show in the picture. 


Left to right: Cunningham, Love- 
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Occupational Possibilities 


(Concluded from page 20) 





field. Foreign trade may never provide 
a large number of jobs but it should offer 
an increasing number of opportunities for 
capable merchandisers. 


For Women 


Many of the occupations that may be 
listed as meriting the consideration of the 
female sex, parallel those that have been 
mentioned above. 

The following occupations that have 
been suggested for investigation by men, 
may also be recommended for study by 
women, for the same reasons: Merchan- 
dising, Industrial Design, Public Service, 
Personnel Work, Adult Education, Indus- 
trial Production, Personal Service. 

In addition, these should be mentioned: 


Home Economics: Trained home econo- 
mists—in business, as well as in social 
work, have not been idle during the de- 
pression. Dietitians, home economists 
with merchandising talent, educators in 
the field of home-making, have all been in 
demand. 


Domestic Service: Many high school 
graduates, and even college graduates, 
re now making vocational adjustments 
in domestic service jobs. The trained as- 
sistant in “household management” may 
command higher wages, additional privi- 
leges not accorded to the old-time “maid”, 
and greater professional prestige. There 
is a need now for training courses in 
household management that will impart 
knowledge and skill in child care, food 
selection and preparation, purchasing, 
household machine operation, table service, 
home beautification and the like. Here is 
an occupation in which the trained girl 
can always be placed. It is one which 
many high school graduates should care- 
fully consider, at the present time. 


Statistics: For the mathematically 
minded, this may be considered as an 


alternative to teaching. 


Social Welfare: This might be included 
in public service occupations but is men- 
tioned here separately because of its grow- 
ing importance as a field for trained 
women. 


Office Machine Operation Stenographers, 
who are also skilled in the use of office 
machines now coming into common use, 
will more easily obtain employment. A 
personnel manager of a large plant re- 
cently said to me: “We ask of a stenog- 


rapher that she not only be able to- take | 


dictation and to type well, but that she be 
quick of comprehension, adaptable, trained 
in the use of English, and capable of oper- 
ating office machines.” 


Nursery School Teaching: There is 


growing appreciation of the advantages | 
and benefits of nursery schools for chil- | 
dren below kindergarten age. In the future, | 


schools of this type may be provided for 
all children and there will be a country- 
wide demand for women trained for this 
important, but arduous work. 


Recreational Leadership: If we are cor-. 
rect in believing that avocational skills 
and leisure-time pursuits will be increas- 
ingly utilized and followed, then instruc- 
tors and leaders in this field will be needed 
to conduct activities of this kind in both 
urban and rural community centers 
throughout the country. 
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Little sister Florrie helps Dave to star 
in the high school movie... 










MY UNCLE WALT WILL 
/ HELP OUR CLASS MAKE 

A MOVIE! AND HELL 
\. LOAN HIS CAMERA ~ 
/ PROJECTOR ~ 
\ EVERYTHING / 


GREAT NEWS, FELLAS/ 4 











GRANNIE ~ THEY WANT) LAND SAKES, CHILD. 

DAVE FOR THE HERO / FLEISCHMANN'S 

IN HIG SCHOOL Movie | YEAST IS THE THING: 

HIS GIRL IS TO BE FOR PIMPLES / I'LL 

HEROINE ’ BUT DAVE'S/ GET_YOU SOME FOR 

GoT TERRIBLE _/y > HIM TO 
PIMeLES / "> SASTART ON | 









A SPECIAL CLOSE-u 
LENS ~ NOW YOU, 
DAVE, I EXPECT 


ee 
( UNCLE WALTS GOT ) 
Pp 



















JUST A MINUTE PLEASE 

GRAN SAYS THIS FRESH 

YEAST TAKES PIMPLES 

FLORRIE/ AWAY IT MIGHT, EVEN 
I'M Busy //| 1) ).\N TIME FOR. THAT 
= MOVIE OH, DAVY 

R//C24\ Do trey 17% 





T TOLD FLORRIE | {GOT You STARTED 
SHE COULD COME ON FLEISHMANNS 
SEE THE MOVIE SHOTS}7 YEAST FoR “G 
MADE THIS AFTERNOON }§, THOSE PIMPLES. F 

YOU KNOW, SHE ~~ i{ GOOD work, *F 
: FLORRIE / 

































Don’t let adolescent 
pimples keep YOU out 
of the limelight 


After the beginning of adoles- 
cence—from 13 to 25, or even 
longer—important glands devel- 
op and final growth takes place. 
Thiscausesdisturbancesthrough- 
out the body. The skin becomes 
oversensitive. Waste poisons in 
the blood irritate this sensitive 
skin. Pimples appear. Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast helps 





A a 4 * blood. Eat it 3 
—_ Ss SI times a day, before 





out of the blood 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 


by clearing skin irritants a little water—un- 


to clear these skin 
irritants out of the 


meals—plain, or in 


til skin clears. 











Our Voteless Capital 


(Concluded from page 19) 


27 states. In fact he pays $1.50 per $100 
of assessed valuation, not a low rate when 
it is considered that he is taxed on the 
full value of property, as Congress in- 
sists upon a maximum assessment. 

It is true that Congress, after much 
wrangling, ‘does appropriate a. certain 
amout to the upkeep of the District of 
Columbia, an amount which grows _ less 
with each Federal appropriation. George 
Washington had as his ideal for the 
American seat of government, a_ city 
“spacious and grand,” a city designed to 
show the power of a great republic. It is 
spacious and grand, to be sure, with the 
new and old government buildings, the 
foreign embassies and legations, the im- 
posing buildings of patriotic, educational, 
and scientific societies, the 9 per cent area 
of parks and parkways, and the lack of 
industrial and: manufacturing activity. Of 
course, Federal Government buildings and 
grounds are non-taxable; it would be 
ridiculous to tax oneself, is the thought 
of the Federal Government, which owns 
$550,000,000 worth of 
District of Columbia exempt from taxes. 
Then it would be decidedly discourteous 


property in the 


to tax foreign embassies and legations, 
patriotic, scientific, and educational socie- 
ties. So Washington is hospitable to the 
amount of $100,000,000 of this type of 
property. In order to maintain this beauti- 
ful city, great areas are given over to 
parks, which are also tax-exempt. Wash- 
ington, too, does not have the advantage 
of the taxes which come to great indus- 
trial and manufacturing centers. It is a 
luxury city, and a beautiful one, which is 
paid for by its citizens and the Federal 
Government in a ratio of about 83 to 17. 
It used to be 60-40. 

The first President to recognize publicly 
the dependent condition of the District was 
Andrew Jackson, who said (1831): 

“It was doubtless wise in the framers 
of the Constitution to place the people 
of this District under the jurisdiction of 
the General government. But to accom- 
plish the objects they had in view it is 
not necessary that this people should be 
deprived of all the privileges of self-gov- 
ernment. Independently of the difficulty 
of inducing the representatives of distant 
States to turn their attention to projects 
ef laws which are not of the highest in- 
terest to their constituents, they are not 
individually, nor is Congress collectively 
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well qualified to legislate over the local 
concerns of the District. Consequently its 
interests are much neglected.” 

Under the thumb of Congress, the Dis- 
trict’s form of government has changed 
many times. Right now, the District has 
three Commissioners appointed by the 
President of the United States and ap- 
proved by the Senate. Two of the Com- 
missioners must have been residents of 
the District for three years prior to ap- 
pointment, the third must be an officer 
from the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army. While the District has a 
municipal form of government, Congress 
has by statutory enactments 
treated it as a branch of the United States 
Government. It has the confusing position 
of being both a municipal corporation and 
a branch of the Federal Government 
with some of the disadvantages of both. 
The administration of the District is sup- 
posed to be under the supervision of the 
three Commissioners. All legislation af- 
fecting the District of Columbia must be 
passed by Congress. The affairs of the 
District are largely determined by the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
the District of Columbia, of which Repre- 
sentative Mary T. Norton of New Jersey 
is chairman, and the House sub-committee 


various 


on District appropriations, presided over 
by Representative Thomas L. Blanton of 
Texas, who has been in Congress for ten 
consecutive terms. 

Most congressmen pay slight attention 
to the legislation for Washington when 
it is brought before them by congressional 
committees. Few of them are as forthright 
Kansas who, in 
pleading for freedom for the 
District of Columbia, said: 


as Senator Capper of 
political 


“As chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the United States 
Senate, I am partly responsible for the 
government of Washington. Nevertheless, 
I do not, cannot defend that system of 
government. Not that the actual adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs is bad. But 
no one who sincerely believes in the prin- 
ciples of a democracy can look with satis- 
faction upon the system of government 
of the National Capital and its results. 'The 
135 members of the House and the 96 
members of the Senate rule this city of 
550,000 people, persons who have no vote, 
no representation whatever in this ruling 
body. They are not permitted even non- 
voting delegates or commissioners such as 
represent Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands in the House 
of Representatives. 








Is there a king 
in SIAN? 


@ If you think so, we'll have to disillusion you! 
and you could find it in a jiffy on the new 5-color world map 
Every classroom should have one of these 
It shows every important place on the globe. It 
And, in addition, it presents a vivid step- 


town in China 
which we are sending free to teachers. 
beautiful 53 x 39-inch maps. 
gives all the latest political boundaries. 


by-step picture of the vast salmon industry—fishing, canning, etc. 
We will send it, together with our interesting 


teacher now about this map. 


booklet, ‘‘The Story of Salmon”’, free to any high school teacher. 


For Sian (not Siam!) is just a 


Tell your 


All we ask is 


that 10c in currency or stamps be sent to help cover the cost of mailing. 
Home Economics Department, Section S.W., 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“Committees of Congress, senators and 
representatives from States, decide what 
to do with $25,000,000 or more collected 
in annual taxes from the people of the 
District of Columbia. 

“It is Congress which, by more or less 
solemn act of legislature, decides how 
much garbage shall be disposed of; where 
and what kinds of schools shall be built, 
Could there be a worse example of taxa- 
tion without representation?” 

Not only does the District have no tax- 
making representation of its own, but it 
also has no war-making representation of 
its own. The District sent more men to 
the World War than any one of seven 
states. This would be equitable enough 
considering its population, but it had 
nothing to say about entering the war in 
the first place. The states comprising this 
Union took part in no referendum on 
the World War, but their representatives 
in Congress at least were able to vote 
yes or no on the war declaration. 

Basing their arguments for a constitu- 
tional amendment upon the three factors, 
first, that taxation without representa- 
tion is un-American and not in keeping 
with the principles of democracy; second, 
that legislation without representation is 
also unfair, and third that war-making 
without some voice in the decision is de- 
cidedly feudal, a group of citizens known 
as the Joint Citizens’ Committes on Na- 
tional Representation has repeatedly tried 
to interest Congress in the plight of the 
District. But so far to little avail. 

The proposed amendment would not give 
the District of Columbia local self-gov- 
ernment, but it would empower Congress, 
without making the District a full-fledged 
State, to admit its residents to the status 
of citizens of a State for representation in 
Congress and the Electoral College, and as 
suitors in United State courts. (District 
citizens cannot now be sued or sue in 
United States courts.) Under this new 
amendment, the District would have at 
least one Senator (one or two Senators 
as determined by Congress), and prob- 
ably one Representative (the number of 
Representatives to be determined by de- 
cennial enumeration) definitely from the 
District and obviously interested in legis- 
lation for the District. District citizens 
could vote for the President of the United 
States, who has direct appointive power 
over its administration. This, they feel, 
would not interfere with the desires of the 
Constitution-makers. 

One motive, of course, for the original 
disfranchisement of the District, was the 
implied fear that its citizens, being in 
large part employees of the Government 
and appointees of the administration in 
power, would become welded into a politi- 
eal machine subject to abuse. But this 
danger, exaggerated in view of the popula- 
tion of the District, applies equally to em- 
ployees of other governmental units. And 
no one would dream of depriving of their 
votes the citizens of Albany or Sacra- 
mento, the police of Chicago, or the 
municipal clerks of New Orleans. 

These now voteless citizens without a 
word to say in their government feel that 
their disfranchised condition will be a con- 
tinuous one unless voting citizens interest 
themselves to alleviate it. Lack of interest 
and even ignorance on the part of the 
voting citizens of the United States is the 
real cause for the continuing voteless 
state of the District of Columbia. 
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THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 


\ Essays concluded 

The Freer Gallery of Art in Washington 
was the gift of Charles L. Freer of De- 
troit, who gave one million dollars for the 
erection of the building to house his col- 
lection. Located in downtown W eg 
on the corner of 12th and B Streets, S. W., 
the building is of white stone in the. style 
of the Florentine The eight- 
een galleries in which the collection is dis- 
played face on an open court with a 
fountain in the center, surrounded by 
flowers and bushes. ‘The field of Chinese 
art is represented by the largest number 
of objeets covering the longest period of 
time, including delicate opalescent potter- 
ies, wooden and stone sculptures, bronzes, 
finely carved jades, scrolls, and marvelous 
screens. 

Four galleries are given over to the 
paintings of James Abbott McNeill Whist- 
ler, while a fifth is the famous “Peacock 
Room” which Whistler decorated for Mr. 
F. R. Leyland’s London house, and which 
was brought to America and set up by 
Freer as an excellent example of Whistler's 
ingenuity. It is a high ceilinged, oblong 
room, at one end of which stands a man- 
tel, surmounted by the artist's famous 
picture “The Princess of Porcelain Land.” 
Directly opposite this, the wall is deco- 
rated by majestic gold peacocks against a 
bluish-green background. No one on a visit 
to Washington can afford to seeing 
this unique gallery with an international 
reputation. 


from page 4) 


tenaissance. 


miss 


Dorothy Fillius. 
Central High School, 


THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


The work of Hans Kindler during the 
last three years marks him beyond doubt 


as one of the greatest of the younger 
conductors. Now, the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, composed of 
eighty-five members, is recognized as one 
of the leading orchestras of the country. 

This yvear~ Dr. Kindler is presenting 
eight Thursday evening concerts and 
twelve Sunday afternoon concerts. Many 
outstanding concert artists appear as 
soloists with the Symphony. This winter 


there has been a student series of three 
concerts, at the Central, Eastern, and 
Western High Schools. To this year’s 
series Dr. Kindler has given the general 
title, “How to Listen to Music.” The first 
concert will be devoted to the sub-title 
“Melody and Rhythm”; and second will 


“Harmony = and 
third, “Form and 


give consideration to 
Counterpoint”; and the 
Orchestral Color.” 

To all who have attended the 
student series of three concerts there will 
be given a concert in Constitution Hall. 
Dr. Kindler will offer the students a 
chance to hear a full orchestral program 
in the regular concert hall. This concert 
will be given on Saturday, March twenty- 
first, at eleven A. M., and will include two 
selections by a chorus of four hundred 
senior and junior-high school students 
trained by Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes. 


those 





Planning of Washington 
(Concluded from page 5) 


Squares in the city. Naturally there was 
ho provision of a comprehensive park sys- 
tem in the original plan, as we know it 
today. The Rock Creek Park, the Speed- 
Way Drive and Potomac Park, the An- 


acostia Parkway, the projected Fort Drive, 
George Washington Me- 


together with the ( 


Todd, 


English Section 


morial Parkway, when completed, will pro- 
vide one of the most beautiful park sys- 


tems of any city in the world. The 
Federal City of Washington belongs to 


the entire Nation, and it is hoped that 
all Americans will be interested in and 
enjoy the park system now in course of 
completion. 

An Act passed by Congress in 1930 pro- 
vided that Federal funds may be made 
available for the Parkway on condition 
that state and local funds be secured to 
assist in the purchase of private lands 
within the proposed Park area. It is for 
the express purpose of speeding up this 
work of acquisition of the needed areas 
that Mr. Frederic A. Delano, president of 
the American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, formerly the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, had a handke og map manu- 
factured to be sold for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway Fund. 








What to Read on 
Washington 


Compiled by Jack Remsen, Betty Cullison 
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Brent, J. D. Washington 
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Bryan, W Se Bibliography the District of 
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gress by H. 4’. Caemmerer, Secretary of the 
Commission of Fine ts 

Cooli I .. [ s v at Washington 

Dalzell, J. M. Ren ences of me \ al ze 

Davis, H. E The District of ¢ mi 

Early, Eleanor. And This Is Wa ton 

Eaton, Mrs. M. (O.) The autobiography of Peagy 
ato Scribner's 1932 Dictate by Mrs. 
Eaton herself and left in the care of vs st 
Rev. Charles F. Deems, under “‘pled that th 
MS should be carefully preserved and at a su 
ible time published.” 

Freeman, J. E. The Capital of the Nation 

Gatche Zz. i Rambling through Washinaton: 
an account of old 1 new landmarks in our 
capital city. Washington Journal. 1932 

Grosvenor, G. H. Washington Through the 
Nati eth Geographic Society. 1931. . 
Geographic Magazine, November, 193 
photographs in color and halftone 
text written after “‘months of care 
and investigation in the separatin 
fancy.” 

Hale, E. E lar t me Travels. 

Hazelton. George C., Jr The National Capitol 
}. F. Taylor Comp ny, New York, N. ¥ Its 
irchitecture t, and history 

Hildebrand, J. R The Source of Washinaton’s 
Charm 

Hutchins, Frank. Washington’s Washington 

Lambert, T. A. Vashington. 

Latimer, Louise Payson Your Washinaton and 
Vine 

Leupp, Francis Ellington. Walks About H'a 
ington Little, Brown & Co.  Bostor \l 

Lockwood, Mrs. Smith. Historic Homes in Was 
ington 

. ? 

Logan, M.S. Our National’ Government 

Moore, Charles Washington—Past and Present. 
Century Company, New York and London 

Nicolay, Helen Our Capitol on the Potoma 

Proctor, J. C. Washington, Past and Present. 


Rainey, Ada The Charm of Old Wa 
Illustrations by Seward 
1932 Short essays on hi 
with its own black and white 
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Rathbun, Richard The National Gallery of Art 

Rider, Fremont Rider’s Washington. pr 
Holt & Company, New York, N. Y. A Guide 
Book for Travelers. 

Shackleton, Robert. The Book f Washinaton 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Taft, M. H. 
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Washington. 
The Story of Washington 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT, 
IT MADE My OLD 
PEN WORK LIKE NEW. 











New Ink Dries So Fast 
on paper 
You'll Throw Your 
Blotter Away! 


—_ Quink Cleans a Pen as it Writes— = 
Ends Clogging, Starts Instantly! 








No matter what kind of pen you use—a Parker 
or any other—get a bottle of Parker Quink and 
your pen will start instantly—every time. The 
Parker Pen Co., spent $68,000 to create Quink 
to guard the famous Parker Pens from ordinary 
pen-clogging inks. 

This revolutionary ink does what no other 
ink can do—makes your pen a self-cleaner—it 
is cleansed as it writes. For Quink contains a 
secret, harmless ingredient that dissolves the 

caked-up sediment left in pens by pen-clogging 
inks. And Quink has a special affinity for paper, 
hence dries 31% faster, yet resists evaporation, 
so does NOT dry in a pen. 

WASHABLE Quink, for home and school, 
washes out without trace, if accidental ly 
spilled on hands, clothes or rugs. 

PERMANENTQuink, for commercial records, is 
as Permanent as the paper. 

Quink makes all pens—steel pens and foun- 
tain pens—work like a charm. Not a watery 
ink—but rich and full-bodied, with a brilliancy 
of color that will make your writing distinctive. 

Get either kind of Parker Quink from any 
store selling ink,—15c or 25c. 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Quink 


Made by the Makers of the Celebrated Parker Pens 








MAKE A 
PUPPET SHOW FOR 
YOUR HOME 


Now .. . anyone can make puppets, 
marionettes and dolls that will afford 
fascinating entertainment in the home, club, 
or school with this new discovery—Genuine 
Plastic Wood, the modeling medium that 
combines beauty with permanence. Plastic 
Wood handles and shapes as easily as putty 
and quickly hardens into lasting wood— 
wood that takes nails and screws perfectly 
—can be carved to add any details desired— 
can be sanded, painted and finished like 


real wood. 
EASY TO USE 


Genuine Plastic Wood is so easy to handle 
that you can model simple 
designs in pleasing realistic 
manner with very little prac- 
tice. Write the A. S. Boyle 
Co., Inc., 1934 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for book- 
let on ‘‘Modeling.”’ It’s free! 
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To Bury Caesar 
Dear Editor: 

In a letter printed in the 
Feb. 15th issue of Schol- 
astic, Kendall Beaton 
stated that Al Smith was 
preparing to knife the 
President in the back. It 
reminds me of a similar 
case in the year 44 B.C. One Marcus 
Brutus knifed the immortal Caesar be- 
cause he loved Rome more. 

Of course it is rather a weak trait—this 
foolish patriotism. Any honorable man 
would, in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s aid in 
1928, allow the President to continue his 
unconstitutional legislation, perfidy and 
slightly ironical self-comparison with his 
distant cousin, the late T.R., without 
rebuke. If Mr. Smith had one spark of 
manhood, one grain of gratitude left. he 
would surely allow Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to carry on his splendid and noble 
work of piling up the national debt. 

Miles Renear, 
Tilsbury High School, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Safety First 


Dear Forum: 

Much has been written in the past 
several months concerning the problem 
of Public Safety. We realize that the 
school routine is well taken up in_ the 
cause of education—in teaching us_ the 
principles of mathematics, science, and 
language. But when we discover that in 
one year thirty-six thousand Americans 
met agonizing death through traffic mis- 
haps; when we discover that literally hun- 
dreds of these deaths were met by young 
people (not long out of high school); 
when we discover that carelessness and 
lack of reasoning developed these startling 
facts; after we learn these things we can 
successfully conclude that the American 
High School should share a _greater re- 


WALL 


New inventions—that almost challenge belief. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
pictures and accounts of daring adventures, astound- 
ing scientific discoveries, new achievements in avia- 
tion, electricity, engineering. chemistry, physics, 
radio. Special departments for home craftsmen and 
practical shop men—easy to follow plans—get real 
fun out of making things. Don’t miss this month’s 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 








Physical Education ( (Girls ) 


SARGENT pis: 


Physical Education 

Physical Therapy 
Of Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required 
4-year degree course. Unusual eamp instruction. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Want This Job? 


$1260—$1440 first year. 
Men, women 18 to 50. 
te Gov't File Clerks. 
Common education 
sufficient. Write to- 
day, for list govt jobs 
and full particulars on 
how to get them, 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H288, Rochester,N.Y. 
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Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 





sponsibility in the work of Public Safety. 
Moreover, the use of automobiles and other 
vehicles is so fast increasing and the 
danger of the highway is becoming so in- 
tense that it would not appear radical to 
propose that a course in Public Safety be 
substituted for one of the now essential 
school topics. 

It would be no bad thing to encourage 
the formation of Junior Safety Leagues 
in high schools. It is not a hard task for 
a group of students, however small, to 
organize themselves and form a definite 
program for the promotion of safety 
among the students themselves. Part of 
this responsibility is ours. Let us take it. 

Nesithe Bahakel. 
Phillips Ligh School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Advice to High School Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter to give my views 
on the letter labeled “Editorial ‘Trouble’ 
which appeared in the issue of Scholastic 
for Feb. 15th. 

I don’t agree with the writer when he 
directs all his editorials against the school 
board. I believe it’ is all right to write 
about the improvements which could be 
made, but directing everything against the 
school board is going to cause trouble 
eventually. If the editor of that school 
paper would merely suggest improvements, 
it might bring better results. 

—Norman Creighton, 
Greenwich (Conn.) HS. 
Dear Editor: 

In answer to a letter in the Feb. 15 issue 
of Scholastic, 1 disagree with John Weiner 
of Livingston Manor, N. Y., when he thinks 
that he is right in publishing editorials 
against the town’s way of running the 
school. Although the school may be back- 
ward and in poor condition, I don’t think 
John Weiner should publish editorials 
about it in a school paper. I think that a 
school paper should bring out the good 
and bad points about a school. 

Olga Fried, 
Greenwich (Conn.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to John Weiner’s letter- I 
would like to say this. I don’t think any- 
one is justified in carrying on a campaign 
against a school board in times like these. 
Doesn’t Mr. Weiner realize that it takes 
money to run a school and if the school 
board does not have the money it cannot 
make the necessary repairs, ete? 


Joe McAndrews, 
South IS., Omaha, Neb. 











Pins 35c. Guard pins 30¢ 
LS (25c ea. for 12 or more) 
Signet ring in black ena- 
mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or 
more). Ask for 26-page catalog 
c. K. gnoues COMPANY 
60 Bruce Ave. orth Attleboro, Mass. 
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On the Air 


A large bouquet of orchids to the Edy. 
cation in the News program now broadcast 
weekly on Monday —_ at 7:45 E.S.T. 
over WEAF of the National Broadcasting 
System under the direction of Mr. Wil. 
liam Boutwell of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Here is a tip for your English or 
Social Studies class or your school radio 
guild. Listen to the Education in the News 
once or twice, and then make up an Edu- 
cation in the News broadcast of your own 
about the unusual things that are going 
on in your own high school. Call on your 
school dramatic stars to put as much zest 
into the skits as Mr. Boutwell’s high schoo} 
principals and superintendents do when 
they go on the air. 

. 

Here’s another tip for radio-minded high 
school social studies classes. Sixty-five 
high schools in New York City send two 
representatives apiece on = special passes 
every Thursday night to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, broadcast over the 
NBC coast to coast network at 9:36 
P.M. (E.S.T.). These student delegates 
listen to the speakers and to the open 
forum that goes on afterwards, go back to 
their schools the next day and organize a 
school ‘Town Meeting along the same lines 
for assembly or for one of their Classes, 
You don’t have to live in New York City, 
however, to do this. Students in Aurora, 
Illinois; Springfield, Massachusetts; Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey; and in schools scat- 
tered through Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana are listening to the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air over their radios every 
Thursday night and holding regular Town 
Mectings of their own in class the next 
day, based upon the things they have 
heard during the broadcast. 

© 

Perhaps it isn’t necessary to call any- 
one’s attention to the inimitable English- 
man, Bottle, on Phil Baker’s program, 
which comes over the Columbia network 
at 7:30 Sunday evenings just after Jack 
Benny’s NBC network program. Inci- 
dentally, what do you think of the Jello 
and Gulf Gas type of radio advertising as 
compared with some of the popular cos- 
metic and cigarette programs? Which 
type of advertising will go the longest 
way toward making friends and buyers for 
the sponsor of the program? 

° 

If you like string music, the trios and 
quartets by Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven 
and other masters, there are at least three 
weekly programs which you should certain- 
ly hear. All three of these programs origi- 
nate in Station WOR of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. The Perole String 
Quartet plays on Sunday morning from 
eleven o'clock to noon. The String Sinfonia 
program comes over the same network on 
Friday evening at 10:15 P.M. (E.S.T.) and 
the Wallenstein Sinfonietta program 
comes at 9:30 Wednesday evening. 

e 

A series of Scholastic Radio Guild 
plays, including Mark Twain Digs for 
Gold (Schol. Nov. 23, 1935), and _ others 
which you may have read in Scholastic, are 
being broadeast each Tuesday afternoon 
at 2:15 by the Ohio School of the Air 
over the Ohio University station WOSU. 
The plays are then picked up by the 
powerful Cincinnati station WILLW and are 
rebroadcast, to be again picked up and 
rebroadcast by some twenty-five other 
stations in an area between the Alleghenies 
and the Rocky Mountains, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Great Lakes. If your 
school is in this section of the country, why 
not arrange for your class to tune in on 
Tuesday afternoons to the Scholastic Radio 
Guild plays? 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


Inside a Senate Investigation by Senator 
Hugo Black—Harper’s for February. A 
quotation from Woodrow Wilson is_ in 
keeping with the article: “If there is noth- 
ing to conceal then why conceal it?— 
Everybody knows that corruption thrives 
in secret places and avoids public places.” 
Two post-office inspectors piece together 
important letters which concerned the air- 
mail contracts. How many times we have 
heard, “the records had been destroved.” 
And how true, “The fight on investigations 
begins before the investigation begins.” 

© 

Why did the court decide as it did in the 
TVA case? The Nation in the Feb. 26th 
issue tries to analyze this. The editorial 
adds that liberals must not dance too joy- 
fully around the TVA decision for it may 
turn out in the end to be a Trojan horse. 

a 

Why Bother About Japan? The author, 
Tyler Dennett, in the Feb. Current His- 
tory, says: “Only let us make sure that we 
do not involve ourselves by loans, trade 
agreement or political arrangements in 
any situation that in the end will carry 
us down in the destruction which for 
Japan is probably not immediate but none 
the less inescapable.” 

® 

The round-table method of tariff de- 
termination is contrasted with the old 
method of isolationism in Harper's for 
March. Cordell Hull attempts to explain 
that the nation under the new act is not 
at the mercy of “tariff tinkers” and “in- 
ternational-minded theorists.” 


Crisp food promotes crisp thinking. 
So fill a big bowl with Kelloge’s 
Rice Krispies. They’re so crisp they 
actually crackle in milk or cream. 

Rice Krispies are a delicious, 
nourishing food. Satisfy appetites 
and keep minds alert. 

At grocers. 
The WAXTITE 
bag inside the 
package keeps 
Rice Krispies 
oven-fresh. 
Made by Kel- 
loge in Battle 
Creek. Quality 


guaranteed. 
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Recently a would-be chicken fancier had 
some difficulty with her flock and wrote 
the following letter to the Department of 
Agriculture: 

“Something is wrong with my chickens. 
Every morning when I come out I find 
two or three lying on the ground cold 
and stiff with their feet in the air. Can 
you tell me what is the matter?” 

After a little while she received this 
answer from the Department, “Dear 
Madam. Your chickens are dead.”—The 
Norwest Farmer. 


And They Shoot Horses! 


I would not exchange 
My home on the range 
For duplex apartment or flat; 
It’s lonesome out there 
But I do not care; 
And here is my reason for that. 


There’s nobody near— 
I don’t have to hear 

These cowboys who sing through their 

noses; 

There’s none of them there; 
They're all on the air, 

Or else on the screen striking poses. 

Judge 
= 

A candidate for the police force was 
being verbally examined. “If you were by 
yourself in a police car and were pur- 
sued by a desperate gang of criminals in 
another car doing forty miles an hour 
along a lonely road, what would you do?” 

The candidate looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment. Then he replied: “Fifty.”—Toronto 
Globe. 

@ 

The following boners have been gleaned 
from the reports of relief investigators 
in New York. One report spoke of chil- 
dren who “need thorough cooking”; a man 
who is of a “very high white collar type” 
and of a tall woman with a “very simple 
interior.” Here are some others: 

“The woman is troubled with obsessed 
ears.” 

“The man was hit by an automobile and 
speaks broken English.” 

“Although applicant’s wife looked wor- 
ried and despondent, her canary was sing- 
ing cheerfully.” 

“The man has had two operations and 
is now rid of his money entirely.” 

“Today even their food is supplied by 
ERB, who has given four bags of coal.” 

“The mother is very intellectual, speaks 
three languages, and has even written a 
poem that nobody will buy.” 

“Applicant supports one minor and two 
majors.” 

“Woman thinks she owes five months’ 
rent, but will know definitely when the 
landlord calls.” 

“The man is an interesting type, re- 
sembling Einstein and Lloyd George.” 

“Man supports wife, mother, mother- 
in-law, and grandmother-in-law.” 

“Woman still owes $25 for funeral she 
had recently.” 
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Dawn 
of 
Intelligence 


When man grasped one 
-at truth, Confucius held, 
he began to acquire intelli- 


gence. It was: 


“To one first must 


take, 


give.” 


All men should be prepared 

to give unreservedly 
for the benefit of 
those closest and dear- 


est to them. 
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through 
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benefits at a later 


date. 
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The Secretary of State Speaks Out 


S| ne TARIFF vs. TRADE,” by Cordell Hull is the leading article in the March 


number of Harpers Magazine. Signed articles by Secretary Hull are rare, 























and this one is of particular significance since it is a thorough, complete, and well 


rounded presentation of Mr. Hull’s views on tariffs and world trade. 


This article is a good example of Harpers’ custom of giving its readers bits of his- 
| tory in the making as well as the news that lies behind the head lines in the daily 
papers. It is one of the reasons why Harpers has been so enthusiastically adopted 


| by teachers and students. 
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